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CULTURE OF KAFFIR CORN AND OTHER SORGHUMS 


Cc. A. SHAMEL 


The different varieties of sorghum were, for a time, highly 
recommended as forage plants, but it was not until recently that 
their full value was realized. They are divided into two general 
groups, saccharine and non-saccharine. After considerable experi- 
mentation it has been shown that the non-saccharine sorghums are 
most desirable for stock feed, either as forage or for the grain they 
contain. The variety which has given the best results, all things 
considered, is the red Kaffir corn. In common with all kinds of 
sorghum, it is very sensitive to cold while young, and starts slowly; 
consequently, the best results have been obtained in the semi-arid 
regions, where the soil warms up early and deep and where drouths 
are severe. In Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, the most flatter- 
ing results have been reported during the past three or four dry 
seasons. It may flourish in other states under similar conditions, 
but it is exceedingly doubtful whether it will ever pay to grow it 
where the ordinary Indian corn can be grown so successfully as in 
Indiana, Missouri, Illinois, etc. 

The ground is prepared as for corn. The seed can be sown in 
drills if the crop is desired for grain as well as for fodder. Rows 
24 or 3 ft apart give satisfaction. The culture is about like that of 
Indian corn. Harrow and cultivate frequently enough to keep 
down weeds and prevent the upper layers of soil compacting. If 
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the crop is wanted for hay, it is best to sow it broadcast at the rate 
of one bushel per acre. The time of planting will depend upon the 
season. In all cases wait until the ground is thoroughly warm, as 
cool, damp weather will in many cases prevent germination and a 
vigorous growth after the seed has sprouted. The middle of May 
or the early part of June are satisfactory dates. If planted at that 
time on clean ground, the development is rapid and the crop ma- 
tures before frost. Where the seed is sown in drills, three pecks 
per acre is sufficient, but in Oklahoma as little as six pounds per 
acre is used, drilled in to make a stalk every six to ten inches. 

Harvesting has always been a problem in sorghum culture, but 
the difficulty is not nearly so great in Kaffir corn. Cut and shock 
as ordinary field corn. Special care must be taken, however, as 
the heavy seed tops have a tendency to twist the shocks down. 
This trouble is not so noticeable if large shocks are made and they 
are well tied at the top. If they stand well they may be left in the 
field until wanted for use, but the better way is to haul and stack 
in ricks. It will keep all winter as hay, and is relished by stock. 
Where the seed has been broadcasted, cut with a mower, put in 
shocks as hay, allow to cure, then stack. 

The general practice has been to feed without separating the 
fodder and grain. This is somewhat wasteful, as to be of the great- 


est benefit the seed must be ground. With Kaffir corn the whole 
plant can be run through a threshing machine and separated, as 
wheat. 


The grain is not badly cracked, and the fodder comes 
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KAFFIR CORN AND THE OTHER SORGHUMS 


Drawn from photographs of plants grown in our experimental garden last year. These are the only genuine portraits of these plants that we have ever 
seen, and they are a decided contrast to the “fake” illustrations that have for years gone the rounds of the press. The tallest canes were a little over 7 ft. 


It should be stated that seed of all these varieties can be obtained of seedsmen advertising in our columns. 
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through in a more or less broken condition, and should be stacked 
and covered, so that the rain will be excluded. Where the crop 
cannot be threshed, it is probably best to load on a wagon, allowing 
the heads to extend over the rack so that they can be cut off with a 
hay or corn knife. A binding pole will hold the fodder in place 
while this operation is being performed. It requires considerable 
judgment to harvest Kaffir corn as hay, as no fixed rules can be 
laid down to govern all conditions. During ordinary fall weather 
it will cure in two or three days after cutting, and then can be 
shocked. The shocks should not be very large, and must be well 
raked down so they will shed rain. After standing in the shock 
for a week or ten days, it can be hauled and stacked. 

As a grain crop, red Kaffir corn on upland without irrigation 
will vary from 20 to 80 bushels per acre. The latter figure was 
reached at the Kansas experiment station when the fainfall was 
normal and well distributed. Repeated experiments show that the 
feeding qualities of the seed are almost equal to that of Indian 
corn. There is some choice, however, as to quality. The darker- 
colored seeds contain a great deal of tannic acid, which gives the 
feed an astringent property usually distasteful to farm animals. 
For this reason it is best to select the varieties which have light- 
colored seeds. The objection to the color of the Kaffir corn seed is 
not very great, and it is so much superior to the other varieties that 
it should be chosen. During an ordinary year the average yield of 
fodder is three tons per acre, but some seasons it is much bigher. 

Besides the Kaffir corn, a number of other non -saccharine 
varieties have been tried, with varying results. Jerusalem corn 
probably ranks next to red Kaffir. This variety is rather short, 
resists drouth well, and yields a white grain of superior quality. 
White Milo maize comes third. It is a large, vigorous plant, and 
produces a heavy yield of forage, and a fair amount of white grain 
of excellent quality. Its chief drawback is that it may not mature 
every year before frost. White Kaffir corn produces a fine quality 
of seed, but the fodder crop is not so large. Brown Durra, some- 
times called yellow Milo maize, is quite similar to the white Milo. 
The heads, however, turn over, forming a goose neck, as they do in 
Jerusalem corn, and make it somewhat inconvenient for cutting off 
the seed. In Kansas alone during 1895 there were raised 184,000 
acres of Kaffir corn, 32,000 of Jerusalem corn, and 16,000 of Milo 
maize. All indications point to a great increase in acreage for 1896. 

Where the crop is broadcasted, a second cutting can often be 
obtained, especially if the first crop is harvested early. It starts up 
from the root as ordinary grass. This second growth has been pas- 
tured, but with the saccharine sorghums a number of instances are 
on record where cattle have died upon being turned onto this sec- 
ond growth. Therefore care should be taken in pasturing a second 
growth of Kafiir corn until it has been fully demonstrated that it is 
not harmful. The grain, when ground to break the hard covering, 
is easily digested by stock, and makes a good feed in connection 
with other grain, or alone. The fodder is fed as ordinary hay or 
corn fodder, and if run through a threshing machine is in the con- 
dition of shredded fodder. The plant is very valuable because of 
its drouth resisting qualities, and should dry seasons continue, it 
might make a useful supplementary feed. Wait until late in the 
season, until the ground is thoroughly warm, before planting. 





PANS vs EVAPORATORS IN THE MAPLE SUGAR HOUSE 


Cc. O. ORMSBEE, VERMONT 


Maple sap, as it comes from the tree, consists of pure water, 
holding in solution a little sugar, together with a little lime and 
traces of other minerals. Immediately after coming in contact with 
the air, a chemical change begins, whereby a small amount of malic 
acid is produced. It is this which gives to the maple product its 
peculiar and characteristic flavor. Were it possible to convert sap 
into sugar without exposure to the oxygen of the air, a perfectly 
white product would result, but there would be no maple flavor. 
Hence some exposure and delay is essential, for the malic acid is a 
necessity. It is also a detriment; for the moment heat is 
applied, the acid begins to combine with the lime which is held in 
solution, and this forms malate of lime. This substance, which is 
usually called ‘‘niter,” not only injures the quality of the product 
by its presence, but a portion of it adheres to and forms a coating 
over the sides and bottom of the receptacle in which the sap is 
boiled. For some reason not easily explained, niter thus adhering 
to the interior of a pan, or an evaporatcr, greatly injures the 
quality of the product of all the sap that is boiled in that recepta- 
cle. The niter must be removed, but so strongly does it adhere 
that nothing but a thorough scouring with sand or a similar 


substance will remove it. 
Exposure of the sap to the influence of the air, or of the sun- 
light, develops certain principles which tend to darken it. 
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fire in boiling also develops the same principles. Both assist in the 
production of other chemical changes which are deleterious to the 
product. Hence, in the production of good sugar, it is of the high- 
est importance that the sap be boiled as soon as conditions will per- 
mit, and with the utmost possible rapidity consistent with condi- 
tions which will be developed. It is also important, in these days of 
close competition, that the reduction be made with the least possible 
expenditure of labor and fuel. 

Now this is precisely what it is claimed is done by an evapo- 
rator, and no doubt the claim is justly founded. By means of flueg 
through which the heat passes, or corrugations which present a 
greater surface to the fire, a large amount of heat is utilized which 
would be wasted were ordinary flat pans used. The deeper the cor- 
rugations the greater will be the surface presented, and hence the 
greater will be the economy of heat. There may be a limit to this 
rule, but manufacturers have not yet reached it. 

On the other hand, if evaporators are used there will always be 
deposits of niter under the flues, or between the corrugations, from 
whence it will be impossible to remove it. These deposits will 
increase in size and thickness as the evaporator is used, and may 
cause an inferior grade of sugar to be produced. But if flat pans 
are used, every part of them can be scoured and kept perfectly free 
from niter, and thus it is possible to produce a better quality of 
sugar. 

It is true that to produce a large amount of sugar by the use of 
pans, it will require a greater amount of fuel, as well as of labor 
and attention. It is also true that a plant of sufficient capacity to 
boil the sap of a thousand trees, in pans, will cost as much or more 
than to equip the same plant with an evaporator of equal capacity. 
Which will be the most profitable, each individual must decide for 
himself. If good, ordinary sugar which will command a ready 
sale at ordinary market prices, is required, then an evaporator should 
be used. If, on the contrary, a fancy article is required, regardless 
of expense, which will sell to special customers at a fancy price, 
then flat, shallow pans (preferably of tin) must be employed. 





Pium Grafting and Budding.—Plums should be budded in late 
summer or early fall. The buds will usually *‘take” within two or 
three weeks after the operation is performed; accordingly, the 
work must be done a month before the close of the growing season. 
On the other hand, if done too early in the season, the bud will at 
once start into growth, which is not desirable, as the growth made 
would be likely to winterkill. The bud should remain dormant 
until the following spring. The best time for grafting will depend 
upon the method used. Top-grafting should be done in the spring, 
as nearly as possible at the time when the leaves are beginning to 
expand. Wounds made at this time heal more readily than at any 
other, and the union of stock and cion is more certain, though if 
done a month earlier than the time mentioned above, or two or 
three weeks later, it does not necessarily result in failure. Root- 
grafting may be done the latter part of winter, the stock having 
been secured in the fall and stored in a cellar or some other suita- 
ble place. After the grafts are made, they should be packed in 
damp moss, sand, or some other material which will serve to keep 
the grafts moist, and then placed in some position where they will 
be kept a few degrees above the freezing point. 

He Thinks Farming Pays.—Last‘year I raised 50 bu barley, 40 of 
oats, and 150 of potatoes, hay enough to winter 14 head of stock 
and one horse, besides beans, peas, sweet corn, etc. From seven 
cows, one a three-year-old heifer, and one farrow, 1682 lbs of butter 
were made. This was put up in half-pound balls and I carried it to 
Concord, peddling it for 25c in summer and 30c in winter. In the 
morning, before milking, I give my cows a feed of meadow hay, 
then give them two quarts of grain,—one-third cob, one-third barley, 
and one-third shorts. At noon they are given corn fodder, barley, 
or oat straw, and in the afternoon, a feed of good hay, watered, and 
two quarts of grain. After milking, they receive a ration of corn 
fodder, and later one of meadow hay. I buy no grain but wheat 
shorts. Raise my own cows, breeding from the best, and when I 
have more than I want, sell one for a good price to pay my taxes. 
[Asa F. Hutchinson, Merrimack Co, N H. 


To Raise Early Potatoes.—Cut the tubers into four pieces length- 
wise, put each piece into a handful of horse manure, wrap it in @ 
news; aper, and set it up endwise in a box about two inches deep. 
Place the box in the kitchen, or some other room where it will be 
warm, and when the growth is well started set them out by hand, 
as the paper will be filled not with sprouts but with roots, and the 
new crop will be got fully two weeks earlier by this treatment. It 
is considerably practiced by Rhode Island market gardeners.— 
[Myron Pease. 





















PLANTING POTATOES WITH MODERN MACHINERY 


In planting potatoes, either for home use or for market, the 
first essential is a well-drained, rich plat of land. A field which 
has been two years in clover is usually the best. To this apply 
a heavy dressing of well-rotted barnyard manure. Break the sod in 
the fall or the winter three or four inches deep, then in spring 
turn it over to a depth of eight or nine inches, and cut up thor- 
oughly with a disk harrow, continuing the operation until the seed 
bed is is well fined and in the best condition. Use a smoothing 

harrow to compact it sufficiently, so 
that it will not be dried out unduly. 
The ground is now ready for plant- 
ing. The old method of hand plant- 
ing will probably continue as the 
standard process for the general 
farmer who cultivates but a small 
patch for his own use. The potatoes 
are cut by hand to two eyes, dropped 
in rows three feet apart, with the hills 
18 inches apart in the row if they are 
to be plowed one way, and two and 
one-half to three feet apart if they 





are to be cultivated crosswise. 
Checking, however, is hardly ever 





necessary except where the land is 
very foul. For commercial planting, 
hand processes are entirely too slow, 
consequently inventors have constructed machines both for cutting 
the potatoes into suitable sized pieces and for planting them. There 
is also on the market a machine which cuts the seed and at the 
same time does the plenting. Figs 1 and 2 represent a hand potato 
cutter which will do the work of eight or ten persons. The potato 
is dropped into the hopper, the handle brought over and pressed 
down, and the potato is cut into pieces of a uniform size. Fig 1 
represents the bottom of the hopper, crossed by six knives, with 
one running lengthwise. The number of knives can be decreased 
so as to make larger pieces of it, or can be increased and smaller 
pieces obtained. This machine can also be used for cutting beets, 
turnips, carrots, and other roots for stock feed. Machines for plant- 
ing potatoes at the rate of four to eight acres per day are no longer 
an experiment, and two of the oldest and best are familiar to our 
readers through their illustrated advertisements in this magazine. 
One man only is needed to operate the machine that plants cut 
seed, while the automatic cutter and planter requires a man and 
boy. These implements open the furrow, drop the seed, and any 
desired amount and kind of fertilizer, and cover evenly with soil to 
a uniform depth, bringing an even stand. A marker indicates the 
next row and keeps the rows straight. One of these machines soon 
saves its cost on a 
farm where potatoes 
are grown to any ex- 
tent, while one can 
do much custom 
planting, and make 
money, while saving 
expense for his cus- 
tomers. In these days 
of close margins on 
the potato crop, it is 
necessary to study 
every possible detail 
to produce at the least 
expense. Mr C. E. 
Chapman, one of New 
York state’s greatest 
potato experts, says 
this crop can _ be 
grown and delivered 
on the cars for nine 
cents a bushel, and 
that he has made a FIG@ 2. 
very fair profit on last year’s 
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HAND CUTTER FOR SEED POTATOES 


potato crop, in spite of low prices. 





Irrigation of the Fruit Farm.—Most all fruit growers have learned 
that no crop should be flooded where it is practicable to irrigate 
in furrows. It is clear to most of us that a small stream will soak 
the ground better than a large, rapid one, which washes the soil 
and wastes a great deal of water. The furrows should be made 
Plain but shallow, and when so made very little labor will be 
required to handle the water except to regulate the stream where it 
is turned into each furrow from the lateral. The best method I 
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have yet found for doing this satisfactorily is by the use of small 
boxes made by nailing four laths together so as to make a tube one 
inch square. For the ordinary lateral the laths are cut in two, 
making the boxes two feet long, but where it is desired to take 
the water out of the main lateral, where the border is heavy, it 
may be necessary to use the entire length of lath. At any rate 
the cost is very small, and one set of boxes can be carried from 
place to place, and used in irrigating several plots. The work 
of putting them in place is no more than that of regulating the 
openings without them, and after they have been fixed the irri- 
gator can go about something else while the water runs, without 
fear of the openings washing larger and giving the entire head to 
only a few furrows, Small as is this opening, it will let through 
enough water to irrigate a row 40 rods long in from six to eighteen 
hours, which is about what is wanted in irrigating trees, bushes, 
and most of the truck crops.—[Frank Crowley, Colorado. 





TWO VALUABLE NEW TOMATOES 


Hardly any other vegetable is as variable in its character and 
form as the tomato. Changes are going on constantly, new varie- 
ties are coming to the front, and old ones disappear from the seed 
lists. Among the most promising varieties of this year’s introduc- 
tion is the Crimson Cushion, introduced by Peter Henderson & 
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CRIMSON CUSHION—TOMATO, THORBURN NEW YORK 

Co, New York, who consider it the earliest large tomato. It 
belongs to the Ponderosa class, but is a decided improvement over its 
first representative. It is more symmetrical in shape, thicker 
through from stem to blossom end, frequently almost globular. 
The color is brilliant scarlet crimson, untinged with purple, and 
ripens up completely to the stem. It is almost seedless, flesh firm, 
meaty, and of best quality. 

Tomato, Thorburn New York, introduced by James M. Thor- 
burn & Co, is a sport of the Acme. As will be seen from our 
illustration, it differs in form from all other varieties, being hexa- 
gon shaped, and unusually deep. Its color is deep red, with a 
purplish tint, and it is altogether handsome and unique. In size it 
averages a little larger than the Acme; flesh very solid and of 
agreeable flavor. It is extra early in ripening, a vigorous grower, 
and a great yielder. Its smooth skin makes it a valuable shipping 
variety. Our engraving represents these two varieties as about one- 
half their actual size. 





A Tile Plant Protector is just the thing for holding the drooping 
branches of some of the small fruits up 

from the ground, especially the gooseberry, 
whose habit of growth is low and strag- 
gling. The special advantage claimed for ,,< .! 
this method is that it keeps the fruit and 
branches from the ground and also gives a 
better chance to hoe up the weeds and stir 
the soil under the branches. It will also 
hold the moisture about the roots of the 
bush to some extent, and will make easier 
picking of the fruit than when the branches lie near the ground. 
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EARLY SPRING CARE OF SHEEP 


L. F. ABBOTT 


If there is one time more critical than another for sheep, that 
time 1s the last of winter and through the early spring months, 
before getting out to pasture. While in winter quarters, one of the 
most essential things in successful management is a clean, light, 
airy and dry place for the sheep to lie down in, with room propor- 
tionate to the number. No animal kept on the farm—if we except 
poultry—is so susceptible to the effects of foul air caused by poor 
ventilation, or no ventilation at all, the foulness arising from the 
accumulations of filth, waste straw and hay heating and decompos- 
ing in the housing departments. 

Variety of food is an all-important thing to be considered in the 
management of sheep during the winter. This is necessary to the 
health of the animals, as well as to the best bodily development, the 
growth of wool, and the well-being of the progeny. The breeding 
ewes, in order to produce strong, vigorous lambs, must be kept in a 
healthy condition during their days of pregnancy. The sheep, 
more than the horse and cow, is subject to constipation when kept 
on dry feed. This condition should be guarded against by careful 
attention to feeding. Constipation is the bane of all pregnant ani- 
mals, and a cause of the death of more young lambs than any other 
one disease, The remedy lies in a variety of foods—succulent 
foods, as supplied in roots or ensilage. Foods abounding in protein 
elements should take the place of highly carbonaceous foods for 
sheep at the barn. This is found in clover hay and the mixed 
grasses, rather than in timothy fed wholly or largely. Corn 
ensilage—siloed with the ears about mature—abounds in carbonace- 
ous material, but its succulence when feeding it in connection with 
clover hay, a concentrated ration of cottonseed meal, oat-and-pea 
meal, linseed meal or bran, or all of the above properly balanced, 
forms about as good feed for breeding ewes as can be found. Corn 
meal is too heating and fattening. On the other hand, oats-and- 
bran carries no danger when fed to the flock from grass to grass 
again. If to the mixture linseed meal is added to make one-fourth 
of the whole, and fed at the rate of one pound daily of the mixture 
for 100 pounds weight of sheep, the flock will keep in fine condition. 











PLOWING AND HARROWING 


The plow in principle may not have changed much in 2000 
years, as has been stated, but individual plows have been greatly 
improved, so that the draft is much less and the labor for the opera- 
tor greatly reduced. Scientific principles have been studied, and the 
plow has been so constructed that the resistance is reduced to a 
minimum, while doing the work most effectively. The most recent 
improvement is the self-sharpening plow point, consisting of layers 
of edges, sothat as one wears off a new and sharp edge is presented 
instead of a dull surface. This makes the draft much easier and 
saves the bother and expense of re-sharpening. ‘A great variety of 
implements have been tried as substitutes for the plow, but they 
have not proven satisfactory under all conditions. 

The depth of plowing has been the cause of almost endless con- 
troversy. In the corn belt, asa rule moderately deep plowing has 
given most satisfactory results, all things considered. It is obvi- 
ously unwise to make any great variation in the depth of which 
any one field is plowed during one season, for by suddenly lower- 
ing the plow two or three inches, a cold raw earth is thrown out on 
top. This is unsuited to the best development of the plant, and 
until the air and sun have affected it for a couple of years, it will 
not be in the best condition. The object of plowing is to get the 
upper layers thoroughly loosened and pulverized, so that the plant 
roots can readily penetrate them. The loosened surface acts as a 
sponge for absorbing and retaining moisture until needed by the 
growing crops. It does not matter whether the upper surface be 
turned or not, nor does it make much difference by what means 
tais breaking or loosening up is accomplished. If shallow plowing 
aud subsoiling will answer the purpose, follow that practice. If, 
however, this condition cannot be secured except by deep plowing, 
it usually will pay to plow deep. On very wet low grounds deep 
plowing is obviously unnecessary, as the retention of moisture does 
not have to be looked after so carefully. In sandy or very loose 
soils deep plowing is not so essential, as the roots can easily find a 
passage and the land is in a condition to retain large quantities of 
water. The above applies more particularly to the preparation of 
land for wheat and corn. Shallower plowing will answer very 
well for oats and grass seeds. Three inches is usually sufficient for 
these later crops, while for corn and wheat six or seven give best 
result. 

At one time the various riding and wheeled plows were not 
universally liked, as they were considered horse killers. This heavy 
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draft feature has been eliminated somewhat, and as the work jg 
done better and as horses are so cheap, it is certainly advisable to 
buy them. Human strength is so much more valuable than that 
of the horse that it would pay to have an extra animal or two 
rather than exhaust the farmer or his hired man. 

The preparation of the land just before planting demands more 
and more attention, as the soil becomes less productive and drouths 
more frequent and severe. Ordinarily the cornfield is harrowed 
until the surface is level, little attention being given to the condi. 
tion of the soil more than two inches below the surface. With 
several seasons of severe drouth, however, it has become necessary 
to so pulverize and compact the plowed portion that large air 
spaces do not remain, allowing the excessive penetration of air and 
consequent detrimental evaporation. This thorough preparation ig 
best accomplished by means of disk or acme harrows, ordinary 
toothed harrows and drags. The first named penetrate much 
deeper than the ordinary harrow, break up clods and eliminate air 
spaces. If the field is disked once or twice, then harrowed with a 
heavy smoothing or straight-toothed harrow, it will usually be in 
first-class condition. A drag will do much to pulverize clods on 
the surface and compact the soil, but it does not pulverize the 
lower layers of the plowed portion. Rolling has much the same 
effect and is a valuable aid when the weather is quite dry, but dur- 
ing the wet season it may do injury by compacting the surface and 
causing the top layer to bake. Evaporation then takes place very 
rapidly and the crop is seriously injured at the outset. As soon as 
the grain, if it be corn, appears above the surface, cultivation must 
begin and the upper layers be kept in a finely pulverized condition, 
so that they may act as a mulch. 

It has been demonstrated during the past few years that the 
more complete the preparation the better the crop. The cultiva- 
tion then can be greatly reduced, and the results more satisfactory. 
Many a farmer will say that he cannot spend so much time in pre- 
paring his soil, and that such attention to the more scientific 
methods cannot be given. This is a fallacy which must be aban- 
doned as the years go by, for the changing conditions demand more 
thorough work and greater attention to details. During the great 
drouth of °94, the farmer who thoroughly prepared his land had a 
fair crop and in many cases a good one, while the man who neg- 
lected thorough preparation reaped a small harvest. 





HOW TO COMSAT THE CHINCH BUG 


Prof Herbert Osborne and Mr C. W. Mally have issued advance 
sheets of their article which will appear in Bulletin 32 of the Iowa 
agricultural experiment station. The paper contains valuable sug- 
gestions about fighting chinch bugs. In 1894 the losses from 
this source were practically confined to the southeast quarter of that 
state, and in this portion mainly to a region included in a row of 
two counties on the eastern and southeastern border. In 1895 the 
area was somewhat extended, but the most serious injuries occurred 
in the same counties, with the addition of a part of Jackson county. 
It is interesting to note that the winter wheat area and the chinch 
bug area are almost identical. The authors give an excellent 
account of remedies and preventive measures, It is difficult to 
apply any one method to the control of an insect that can live on 80 
many different crops. Many believe that preventive measures are 
of little avail, and have abandoned the cultivation of wheat, because 
they believe that in this crop the insects multiply. There seems, 
however, scarcely any justification for this change unless other 
crops are more profitable. If proper attention is given to chinch 
bugs’ seasons and to the adoption of known preventive measures, 
the insect can be held within bounds. With a proper knowledge 
and the adoption of certain simple methods at the right time, 
wheat can be grown as a continuous crop on the same farm, as well 
as oatsand corn. As a means of prevention, destroy all old rub- 
bish, straw, cornstalks, etc. When the bugs appear in limited 
areas, apply kerosene emulsion in sufiicient quantities to destroy 
old bugs and young larve. If large areas are affected, plow under 
the crop and roll the field immediately. Decoy crops, such as 
wheat or barley, may be planted quite early, and bugs which collect 
on these early-sown grains may be killed by plowing under, or some 
similar process. Migration may be prevented by cutting such @ 
crop of wheat or barley a little before maturity, removing the crop 
and burning the stubble as soon as it is dry. Dusty furrows may 
be used when other means are not practicable. Plow a strip a few 
yards wide, and thoroughly pulverize this with a harrow. Then in 
this strip make two or three deep furrows, or a series of shallow 
ones, with sloping, dusty sides. The white fungus, or chinch-bug 
disease, proved only partially successful last year, and it cannot be 
relied upon to check this pest to the exclusion of other well-known 
measures, which shall be diligently applied whenever necessary. 
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Ww ill farmers who propose to plant 5 or 10 acres 
or more of corn this year and who would like 
to co-operate in an interesting inquiry con- 
cerning this great crop, please write us at 
once. 


re 
The benetits of subsoiling are now being rec- 
farmers generally, but the point is 
not sufticiently emphasized that it is best to 
subsoil only in the early fall. To attempt the 
work this spring will in most cases result un- 
satisfactorily. Of course it depends some- 
what upon the soil, but experience to date 
decidedly favors fall subsoiling. 
ei 
Anti-option is not dead by any means. The 
bill now before congress introduced by Repre- 
sentative Bankhead, an Alabama farmer, will 
if itever becomes a law aud 1s enforced, most 
effectually puta stop to short selling. Itsim- 
ply taxes to death the business. It provides 
that every contract to sell for future account 
which is settled otherwise than by absolute 
delivery, can be completed only by payment 
of a tax at the rate of one cent on every pound 
of cotton or provisions and two to three cents 
on each bushel of grain. Now let the legisla- 
tors’ constituencies make themselves heard if 
they favor this bill. Farmers’ organizations 
should express their views upon it to their re- 
presentatives in congress,and also write Chair- 
man Wadsworth of the committee on agricul- 
ture, who now has charge of the measure. The 
subject of grain gambling is still a live one in 
England, and an effort is being made there to 
accomplish its abolition,as a remedy for some 


ognized by 


of the depreciation in values of farm prod- 
ucts. 
—_——_—_— 
Unless carefully guarded and wisely engi- 


hneered, proposed national legislation in the 
interests of pure cheese will meet defeat in 
the hands of its friends. It is rumored the 
house ways and means committee will recom- 
mena the filled cheese legislation in the form 
of an amendment to the oleomargarine law, 
making the oleo act apply to both. This 
will never do. Attacks by enemies could 
not be made upon one part of the doublehead 
law without the other suffering. It is vitally 


important that legislation on these two arti- 
cles be kept separate. Within the last few 
days the big oleo concerns at Chicago, 


through their representatives at the Union 
stock yards, have appeared at Washington 
asking the repeal of the oleomargarine law 
and removal of the stamp taxon the com- 
pound. It would truly be a serious complica- 


EDITORIAL 


tion if any filled cheese law must stand or 
fall with oleo. Let advocates of honest dairy 
products demand with no uncertain sound 
that} their representatives in congress vote 
right. Wire the ways and means committee 
and your representative at Washington in- 
sisting on separate legislation. 
I 

New facts about the air in its relation to 
disease are agreed upon by such eminent au- 
thorities as Drs J. 8S. Billings, D. H. Bergey 
and 8S. Weir Mitchell in the Smitksonian 
Contributions. They point out that danger to 
health in poorly ventilated rooms may be due 
more to disease germs adhering to particles of 
dust than to the absence of suflicient oxygen. 
Hence these authorities maintain that persons 
living in such crowded quarters are more 
susceptible to tuberculosis because of the 
special liability of such quarters to become 
infected with the microbe of this disease. 
This affords a rational explanation for the re- 
appearance of tuberculosis in a dairy from 
which all diseased animals may have been 
removed by the tuberculin test. The germs 
remain in and about the stables and may in- 
fect the stock. Thorough use of the most pow- 
erful germicides is as necessary as removal 
of diseased animals. But even when this is 
done, pure air alone will not keep the stables 
healthful. Sunshine is the greatest o1 all dis- 
infectants and the best insurer of health. 
Houses and stables need it as much as they 
need circulation of pure air. 

ne 

Instead of so much work to establish a 
bounty on crops exported, why not concentrate 
all efforts upon encouraging home production 
of agricultural porduce that is now imported? 
The latter plan is simpler, and in the present 
state of public opinion much easier. Instead of 
artificially stimulating cereal exports 
pete in the English market with grain grown 
by the cheap labor of Argentina, Russia and 


to com- 


India, let us grow more beets, and produce at 
home the sugar for which the United States 
now pays out over $100,000,000 a year. A tar- 


iff or bounty sufficient to protect the industry 
forafew years until the factories and the 
farmers become thoroughly established in this 
industry, would accomplish this, and in tk 

end sugar would be cheaper than eyer. The 
consuming public were restive under a tariff 
that benefited only the climatically restricted 
cane sugar industry, but the case is entirely 
changed since it has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the sugar beet will thrive overa 
wide belt extending well northward from the 
middle south and from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific. The matter is no longer a party ques- 
tion. Republican free sugar anda _ bounty, 


and democratic tariff on imported sugar, vary 
in degree only, not in principle. The real 
question is,Shall this country help its depress- 
ed agriculture by offering it a home market for 
anew crop that will put into our farmers’ 
pockets the $100,000,000 or more that now go 
annually into the pockets of the government- 
aided beet sugar industry of France and Ger- 
many, andthe Spanish cane planter? There 
can be but one answer to this question. And 
all political parties will tumble over each oth- 
er in their eagerness to answer it affirmative- 
ly, if the farmers and people generally will 
unitedly demand it. 
ee 

The committee on taxation of the Ohio 
islature is paying considerable attention to 
any and all measures looking toward the in- 
crease of state income. What is known as 
the Whittlesey bill, taxing frarchises, is now 
in the hands of the senate committee for con- 
sideration. Thomas McDougal of Cincinnati 


leg- 


made a very exhaustive speech before the 
committee in support of the measure. He 
claims that Ohio is among the last of the 


states to recognize the value of franchises, 
and to in some way reach them by taxation. 
Property valuation is all that is considered 
on the tax duplicate at present, the location 
of the property and the consequent great in- 
crease of actual worth owing to such location, 
never being recognized. A special commit- 
tee has reported to the New York legislature 
on street railway franchises, finding them 
over-capitalized in many and recom- 
mending closer surveillance by public author- 
ity and a tax on franchises but opposing pub- 
lic administration. In Massachusetts, mer- 


cases, 


[s] 261 


chants ask that all taxes on personalty be 
abolished, that all quasi-public corporations 
be taxed on their capital and debts at the av- 
erage rate applied to real estate, and all in- 
heritances be taxed 24 per cent upon passing 
to direct heirs and 5 per cent on indirect in- 
heritances. The revenue from these corpora- 
tion and inheritance taxes is to go to the 
state for its expenditures, and then to the 
several counties, in proportion to their real 
estate valuation. Any surplus or deficiency 
is to be divided among the cities and towns 
according to their real estate valuation, and 
the latter are to get all their revenue from 
real estate. As this would increase the taxes 
on farms and homes 20 per cent, it is bitterly 
opposed by many, who might support it if 
the corporation and inheritance taxes were 
high enough to yield a surplus for the towns 
so as not to increase the burden on real estate. 
Such increase will never be submitted to in 
any of our states to reduce taxes on personal- 

, but if some effective plan can be devised 
for reaching personal property it will be hailed 
with satisfaction by all concerned. The im- 
pression grows that a graduated inheritance 
tax is one of the best means. 





Farmers’ Plans for 1896, 


solicit brief letters from subscribers 
propose to grow this year and why, 
together with any changes from last year’s operations 
and the reasons for these changes. Such notes, if sent 
in at once, cannot fail to be of mutual interest.) 


part of my 
also a few 


(We earnestly 
stating what they 


Expect to sow alsike clover on 
wheat ground in April as a trial, 
acres of oats to be cut for hay when in the 
milk. Will put more ground in corn; don't 
expect to cut down area in any field crops. 
Have learned the value of supplementing the 
short hay crop by sowing oats as just men- 
tioned. Also to raise more pigs, as I have 
been unable to supply the demand for eight- 
and 10-weeks-old pigs. A truck farme1 near 
Bellefontaine, and he takes AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, too, received $617 for his crop of 
strawberries last year, all raised on a little 
less than three acres. Strawberries should 
beea good mortgage lifter for those fellows 
who are crying ‘‘ Farmin’ don’t pay’’ and try- 
ing to get on top raising 50 and 60c wheat. 
|W. L. Hoge, Logan Co, Ohio. 

Will increase corn, oats and hogs, and sow 
no barley. Changes from ’95 to ’96 as follows: 
Wheat 14 acres then, now 6; corn 14, 20; oats 
none, this year 17; buckwheat 12, 2; clover- 
seed none last year, now 4; hay and potatoes 
same acreage; beans 5 then, 3 now; cabbage 
i} anu 8; tobacco 4 and 5 acres; increase cows 
from 5 to 8;hogs 14 to 20; hens the same at 80. 
[J. H. Westcott, Wayne Co, N Y. 

Shall increase hay and grow less garden 
truck, getting all I can off the farm with least 
amount of help. I will raise more fodder of 
different kinds for milk,and the best potatoes. 
I have learned that the wisest thing for the 
majority of farmers is to cultivate less land 
and manure it highly.—[F. E. Goddard, Wor- 
cester Co, Mass. 

Changes in my ’9 crops will include a 
smaller acreage of wheat, but an increase of 
spring grain, such as oats and barley. Will 
plant a larger acreage of corn. From past ex- 
perience have learned to plow when the land 
is in good condition, plant grains of all kinds 
in their proper season, give good cultivation 
and rely upon the promises of God to send the 
early and later rain. Sixty years farm life 
have taught me that there is no reliable and 
never failing rule which the farmer can fol- 
low. —(Joseph Allen, Butler Co, Ohio. 

Will raise less potatoes this year,as the crop 
scarcely paid the fertilizer bill last season. A 
variety of vegetables and grains well cared 
for and produced with least cost possible is 
the surest way, year after year.—[ Griswold, 
New London Co, Ct. 

I intend to sow more oats and peas mixed, 
sow them earlier, and at intervals of 10 to 15 
days. This willform feed in time of short 
pasture, and before corn or millet is sufficient- 
ly matured for best feeding. Past experience 
tells me to cultivate deeper, more thorough- 
ly and finer before seeding, also after first 
rain; to pulverize the surface very shallow 
whether plants are up or not, and later go over 
the ground again regardless of the plants. 
(J. J. Corbin, Broome Co, N Y. 























































































































































































































































Sr RY oF tye News. 


Silver Blocks the Road. 








No free coinage, no tariff bill. Thus the 
matter stands in the republican party, the five 
republican senators from free silver states 
having joined with the 6 populists and 22 
democrats to defeat the emergency tariff bill 
which came up from the house. The five were 
Messrs Cannon of Utah, Carter of Montana, 
Dubois of Idaho, Mantle of Montana and 
Teller of Colorado. The vote stood 33 to 22, 
all the aftirmative votes being republican. 
Thus the wing of the republican party which 
is pledged to free coinage of silver without an 
international agreement forces the issue and 
by shutting off revenue legislation during the 
present session of congress aims to spike the 
enemy’s guns. The crisis is exceedingly inter- 
esting and so were the scenes in congress at- 
tending the revolt of the silver men, if it may 
be so called. 

The aged Senator Morrill of Vermont, who 
is 86, offered the Dingley tariff bill, remark- 
ing that the deficiency of revenue had reach- 
ed 20 millions, and urging the immediate re- 
lief of the treasury. Then came the vote just 
described. The result was a _ sensation and 
some bitter speeches. Senator Sherman de- 
clared it ‘‘a disgrace to civilization’’ that the 
government is spending 30 millions a year 
more than its income while congress was thus 
prevented from providing revenue. He proph- 
esied that the silver cause had destroyed 
its influence. Senator Allen of Nebraska on 
one side and Senators Aldrich of Rhode Island 
and Platt and Hawley of Connecticut, then 
made it very lively for a while. 

The foliowing day Senator Carter, who is 
chairman of the republican national commit- 
tee, delivered a speech in which he accused 
the party of being false tothe platform of 
1892, and justified himself and his four col- 
leagues for voting against the tariff bill. That 
measure, he said, was not a republican meas- 
ure. It was a measure to meet an alleged 
emergency, which, according to the president, 
did not exist at all. It afforded no protection 
to American wool growers, while it took good 
care of the American wool manufacturers. 
As Mr Carter was severe in his treatment of 
New England, Senator Hoar of Massachusetts 
said that the majority of New England people 
were bimetalists, but demanded an interna- 
tional agreement. The ambiguous currency 
plank of the ’92 platform furnished material 
for this debate, in which others also took part. 

The determined attitude of both factions of 
the republican party seems to indicate a 
permanent split, and a possible bolt at St 
Louis next June. 


<cciimcmaainiamns 

AP Ain Congress.—The anti-sectarian spirit 
reappeared with the passage of an amendment 
cutting out the appropriations for Roman 
Catholic and other church schools in the In- 
dian school bill. The amendment was intro- 
duced by Representative Linton of Michigan, 
and it was reported that many of those who 
supported him belong to the McKinley wing 
of the republican party. 


Echoes from Washington.—The seed distribu- 
tion demanded by congress will probably be 
of no avail this year, as there are clerks to be 
appointed and other work done which will 
delay the sending out of the seeds until too 
late tor this year’s crops. 

In the Missouri election contest, the house 
seated R. T. Van Horn, republican, instead 
of J. C. Tarsney, democrat, the vote standing 
164 to 112. 

Bills having in view the comfort of dumb 
beasts during transportation across the ocean 
have been introduced in both branches of con- 
gress. They provide for an international hu- 
mane and sanitary congress. It is time the na- 
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tions did something of the kind, - and that the 
people of the United States put an end to the 
cruelties practiced upon cattle and swine dur- 
ing railway transportation. 

A bill providing for the leasing of school 
lands in Arizona was passed by the house 
over the president’s veto, by a party vote. 





Men and Women.—The estate of the late Ed- 
gar Wilson Nye, the humorist, is said to fig- 
ure up between $50,000 and $60,000. His in- 
come is said to have been $30,000 a year, from 
his newspaper sketches, but this is doubtful. 

Henry C. Bowen of Brooklyn, N Y, editor 
of the Independent, died aged 82. He was 
expelled from Plymouth church at the time 
of the Beecher trial because he professed to 
have evidence of Mr Beecher’s guilt and re- 
fused to disclose it. 

Ex-President Harrison and Mrs Mary Scott 
Lord Dimmick will be married on Easter 
Monday, April 6, at St Thomas’s Protestant 
Episcopal church, New York city. It is said 
that Mr Harrison will devote his time to lit- 
erary work, which is more congenial and 
profitable than the law. 

The great Li Hung Chang of China is com- 
ing to this country on his way back from Rus- 
sia to Tien-Tsin in May. He has been ap- 
pointed to represent the emperor of China at 
the coronation of the Russian czar. 





Progress of the Weather Bureau.—A new sys- 
tem of printing weather maps, invented by 
Sergt J. W. Smith of the signal service station 
in Boston, is about to be introduced at the 
principal stations throughout the country. It 
will enable each region to issue its map at 
short notice. At the Boston station, where 
the issue of the map is 1200 daily,an outfit has 
already been putin. The monthly reports of 
the state weather service also will be printed 
in this way. 

Prof Willis G. Moore, chief of the weather 
bureau, announces that returns from 102 sta- 
tions in various sections of the country indi- 
cate that warnings of the approach of the 
great cold wave of Jan 2-5 were distributed 24 
hours in advance of the wave’s arrival and by 
this means property exceeding $3,500,000 in 
value was saved from destruction. 





Our vountry.—Thousands of prospectors have 
camped for weeks in the snow on the borders 
of the Colville Indian reservation in Washing- 
ton, awaiting the president’s proclamation 
opening this territory to settlement. These 
are mineral lands, and the rapidly growing 
town of Marcus seems likely to become a sec- 
ond Cripple Creek. 

An effort was made to bring about a parade 
of the ‘‘blue and the gray’’ at New York city 
on the coming 4th of July, but owing to oppo- 
sition in the Grand Army it is likely to fail. 
Gen Ivan N. Walker, commander-in-chief of 
the Grand Army, declared that that organiza- 
tion could not take part if the confederate vet- 
eran3 were to wear the gray. 

Pennsylvania will have two Arbor days, 
April 10 and 24, to be selected by different 
sections according to climatic conditions. 

An exposition is to be held in Dallas, Tex, 
in 1897-8, commemorative of the 50th anniver- 
sary of Texas as a state. The state will raise 
$2,000,000 and ask congress to apprupriate a 
like sum. 

Suit has been begun at North Platte, Lincoln 
county, Neb, to declare forfeited to the state 
20 acres of farming land in that county now 
held by aliens. Suit is brought under a law 
passed by the legislature in 1891, which de- 
clares forfeited property held by a corpora- 
tion not incorporated under state laws. This 
is the first suit begun underthe law. The 
property is valued at $1,000,000. 

New Jersey has an inheritance tax law 
which has netted the state an aggregate of 
$340,000 in three years. 

A steamer load of negroes from Texas has 
sailed for Liberia, Africa, to establish a col- 
ony. The colonists have been promised 30 
acres of land apiece, a yoke of oxen, provi- 
sions for three months and innumerable other 
things by the Liberian government. 

Miss Elizabeth Flagler, daughter of Gen 
Flagler, chief of ordnance, United States ar- 
my, who several months ago shot and killed 
Ernest Green, a colored boy, who was stealing 
pears from her father’s garden, pleaded guilty 
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to involuntary manslaughter in the criminal 
court in Washington, D C, and was sentenceg 
to three hours in the district jail and to pay g 
fine of $500. The three hours were spent chat. 
ting with a friend in the matron’s room at the 
jail, and the sentence strikes the country ag 
a farce, and worse than no sentence at all. 


Far, Far Away.—There come tidings of the 
recent massacre of 3000 Armenians at Arabkir, 
and that the widows and orphans of those 
killed are in terrible distress from cold and 
hunger. The dispatch also says that the Ar. 
menians of Sivas and Cesarea are in daily 
fear of massacre. Forced conversions to Is. 
lamism are general throughout the Asiatic 
provinces. 

A hundred lives were lost and whole 
villages were destroyed by a _ hurricane 
along the coast of Queensland, Australia. I¢ 
is feared that many steamers were lost. 

The plague known as the bubonic disease, 
which has its origin in filth, is raging again 
in China, at Hong Kong. This is the disease 
which constituted London’s great plague a 
few centuries ago. 


The Salvation Army.—The troubles among 
the Booths, 1n which the brothers Ballington 
and Herbert Booth gave each other the lie, 
have resulted in the withdrawal of Ballington 
Booth and his wife from the Army. Herbert 
Booth succeeds his brother in command in 
the United States. Mrand Mrs Ballington 
Booth have become thoroughly American,and 
naturalized. Their work has been greatly aid- 
ed by the money and assistance of the Ameri- 
can people. The Salvation Army, however, 
ruled with absolute power by his father, Gen 
William Booth, is under such perfect disci- 
pline that this defection may not change its 
policy in this country. The sympathies of 
Americans are with Mr and Mrs Ballington 
Booth. The deposed commander and his 
wife issued a statement Monday to the effect 
that they should continue their work inde- 
pendently of the Salvation Army and in a 
manner not hostile to that organization, in 
the belief that there was a field for both. 





Congress and Cuba.—There was a sensation- 
al scene in the United States senate on Fri- 
day, when there were passed by a vote of 6&4 
to 6, resolutions of sympathy with the insur- 
gent cause in Cuba and calling upon the pres- 
ident of the United States ‘‘to interpose his 
friendly offices with the Spanish government 
for the recognition of the independence of Cu- 
ba.’’ There was uproarious applause from the 
galleries, which could not’ be _ hushed. 
The six who voted against the resolutions 
were three of them democrats and three repub- 
licans—Caffrey of Louisiana, Chilton of Tex- 
as, George of Mississippi, and Hale of Maine, 
Morrill of Vermont, Wetmore of Rhode Island. 
The speech of the day was made by Senator 
Sherman, in favor of the resolutions. It is 
said that the administration, while in sym- 
pathy with the insurgents,is opposed to recog- 
nition now on account of international com- 
plications and in the belief that it would not 
do the Cuban cause any good. 

As a consequence of the senate’s action the 
United States consulate at Barcelona, Spain, 
was stoned by a mob of 5000 people and sev- 
eral American flags were torn to pieces. 
Meanwhile a protest was drawn up at Barce- 
lona, against the action of our senate, and the 
Spanish prime minister expressed the hope 
that President Cleveland would veto the reso- 
lutions. 

The cause of the insurgents received a set 
back when the United States authorities cap- 
tured the steamer Bermuda, as it was about 
to leave New York Bay with a cargo of #0 
tons of needed arms and ammunition, and 
130 recruits. With the prisoners taken were 
Gen Calixto Garcia, and other Cuban lead- 
ers. The general evidently didn’t expect that 
the authorities here would interfere and pre- 
vent the steamer from sailing. Spanish spies, 
in constant communication with the Spanish 
minister at Washington, had informed that 
official that the expedition was about to start. 


Old England.—Lord Salisbury has formally 
recognized the Venezuelan boundary commis 
sion created by the United States government, 
and the outcome is reasonably sure to be 
**peace with honor.’’ 














The Canadian Peach Belt. 


REV JOHN MORRISON. 


The county of Essex, with its adjacent is- 
land of Pelee, is the most southern part of the 
Dominion of Canada. On the west is the 
Detroit river, on the east is but 16 miles from 
lake to lake, so you see we are nearly sur- 
rounded by water, and a great ship canal is sur- 
veyed across the narrow neck, which if car- 
ried out to shorten the waterway between 
Chicago and Buffalo, will make our county 
an island. Owing to our southern location, 
our water boundaries and the quality of the 
soil, especially on the west and south sides 
of the county, we have one of the finest fruit 
sections in Canada. Soil which a few years 
ago was considered worthless, and it was for 
general farming,is selling now at $100 to $300 
per,acre. I donot think the orange groves 
of Florida or California could surpass the 
beauty of the great peach orchards here when 
in full fruit,—the Tyhurst orchard of 75 acres, 
bending to the ground beneath its load of 
luscious peaches, and the Hilborn orchard of 
20,000 trees, only part old enough to bear but 
all as clean and free from weeds as a garden. 
Not only peaches, but all the regular large 
and small fruits do equally well here, while 
in the center and on the north sides of the 
county the soil is adapted for all lines of gen- 
eral farming. 

It is the exception and not the rule here to 
have sleighing. Owing to an isotherimal line 
which crosses north of us through Lake St 
Clair, our snow falls are usuaily light. In 
January, When 100 miles east and north they 
had splendid sleighing, here the grass was 
growing. But now (Feb 22) we have good 
sleighing, of which every one is taking ad- 
vantage as it is not expected it will last long. 
Peace and prosperity reign among us, and we 
have too much faith in the sound common 
sense of the American people to fear war. 

aa. aie 

New Currants and Old.—For nearly 15 years 
the New York experiment station at Geneva 
has made a specialty of testing currants, and 
now has growing 37 cultivated varieties and 
three wild kinds, exclusive of station seed- 
lings Bulletin 95 describes these and also 
discusses their comparative value as shown 
by the average yield of the varieties in full 
bearing during the past three years. Prince 
Albert, a red currant, was the most produc- 
tive of all the kinds tested, having an average 
yield for three years of 91bs per bush, Lon- 
don Red, Victoria, Cherry and Fay following 
in the order named. For jam Cherry is pre- 
ferred, but for jelly Fay and Prince Albert. 
Wiite Dutch was the most productive white 
variety, averaging 6 lbs per bush, and Prince 
of Wales the best bearer of the black kinds, 
averaging 54 lbs. Individual varieties in the 
different classes vary much in productiveness, 
but the most productive black currants do not 
equalin yield the most productive red or 
White kinds. It is estimated that on account 
of their being less productive,one would need 
to realize 15 to 2c more per lb for the black 
as a class than for the red or white currants. 
The bulletin also describes the propagation 
and culture of the currant. Bone meal and 
muriate of potash seein to make the best ferti- 
lizer for the currant bush, with a little nitrogen. 


Cause of Black Knot.—H. P. B. sends an in- 
teresting note on his observations of develop- 
ment of black knot on plum trees, in the 
course of which he found that if the knot 
Was put in a bottle and kept in a warm 
place, borers will hatch and come out. It 
Should be understood that botanists are 
agreed that the black knot is caused by 
a fungus. This fungus growth forms an 
excellent food for a number of different 
species of insects, among which is the plum 
curculio, but they are not the cause of the 
black knot. They only live on it as it fur- 
nishes them with suitable food. Most likely 
the borer in this case was that of the plum 
curculio. Prof C. H. Fernald, Mass Exp Sta. 


Grafting Wax varies in composition ac- 
cording to formula used, but we are. satisfied 
With resin 2 Ibs, tallow 1 1b. heeswax # Ib, 
melted, stirred well. then poured into cold 
Water and worked by hand into the desired 
consistency. 


LARGE 


Some sirls 
have made 
$10 a week 


and in 
their own 
village 
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Che Curtis Publishing Company 
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AND SMALL 
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representing The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
a magazine which every 
girl can feel proud to be 
connected with, 


No going away from 
home. This is a chance 
for girls to make money 
right at their own door- 
steps. It is easy enough: 
to make the trial is the 


thing. 


Write about it to 


Philadelphia 


FRUITS 
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DO An adequate supply of 
water is the greatest ne- 
Y Ou cessity thut farmers have 


to look after, and the most 
economical, safe and con- 
venient way of securing it 


WANT 
is a subject for much 
WwW A T E RP ? thought and care. 


The safety and simplic- 
ity of Hot Air Pumping Engines has speedily 
brought them into great prominence, and tney 
are taking the place of wind mills and all 
other devices for supplying water on farms. 

We make two styles—the De Lamater Rider 
for large and heavy work, and the De Lamater 
Ericsson for both light and heavy work. It is 
impossible to go into details in an advertisement, 
and we have illustrated catalogues which give 
full descriptions, with letters from many who 
have used the Engines with great success, secur- 
ing a supply of from 1,500 to 80,000 gallons of wa- 
ter perday. Send your address for catalogue to 

DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Book. 


Over One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; 
Oord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head 
ing Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Canz 
da. Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 


GB Sent postya!d for 35 cents. 
S. E, FISHER, Box 235, Rochester, N. Y. 


PLANT BOXES $2:26 


For HOT-BED USE I000. 


4inch cube, 434 inch eube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
And CRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


TREES GROW WHILE you 
and cash returns come quickly. 


Ask for our low prices. 500 acres 


—10 greenhouses—best stock. 


Flower City Nursery Co., 32 Hillsdale Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
p@ Remember we pay the freight. 


TREE TESTED 70 YEARS 
Salesmen and club 
makers wanted for 

GOLD plum, ete. 

B Stark, Louisiana, 


STARK TRADE MARK Mo., Rockport, Ills. 




















1,000 Peach Trees With Freight Prepaid 


to any station East of the Mississippi river, 2 to 3 feet 
for #25. Other sizes in proportion. List of varieties or 
samples sent on request. 

R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Largest Stock in the World. Small Fruits. 
Introducer of unrivalled new Red Jacket 
Gooseberry & Fay Currant, Oatalogue/ree. 

eo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 


















PARLIN’S BEAUTY, the 


300 58 
1838 29°. NUT AND FRUIT CULTURE vears 1896 
; MORE PROFITABLE than WHEAT or COTTON, with less LABOR and RISK. Send 
for catalogue illustrating and describing best varieties. ALPHA, the earliest Chestnut, 
opens Sept. 5th to 10th without frost; RELIANCE, the most productive; PARRYS’ 
GIANT, the largest, six inches around; PARAGON, RIDGELEY and others. 
STARR, “the perfection of early Apples.” BISMARCK, fruits at two_years’ old; 
handsomest; LINCOLN CORELESS, KOONCE, GOL- 
DEN RUSSET, ANGEL and other Pears. JAPAN QUINCE COLUMBIA, a hand- 
some shrub, producing a VALUAB&E fruit unequaled for jelly 
SMALL FRUITS, RARE NOVELTIES, and vaLUABUE introductions, JAPAN 
BERRIES, FRUIT, SHADE and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


PARRYS’ POMONA NURSERIES, PaRRyY. NEW JERSEY. 




































































About Garden Peas. 
L. F. ABBOTT. 





After numerous trials with various sorts of 
the extra-early peas, I have discarded the whole 
lot, with one exception,and that is Vick’s Ex- 
tra Early, and as this needs sticks or supports 
I?do not plant it every year, as the Wonder us- 
ually gets round by the last days of June. 
After trying a score or more of varieties, with- 
in the last dozen years, I have settled down 
upon the following sorts. 

I will let Vick’s Early head the list because 
it is one of the finest of the extra early sorts 
—generally the small early peas are of rather 
poor quality, but Vick’s is very good quality, 
and quite prolific, with long pods always 
well filled. 

The American Wonder is yet the stand-by, 
although it has a strong rival in Nott’s Excel- 
sior, which is one of the best peas of recent 
introduction. The claim that it is earlier 
than the Wonder does not prove true with me, 
but it comes along about the same time; itisa 
strong grower and fully as prolific as the one 
it rivals. In quality it ranks with the best. 

From a single season’s experience I am in- 
clined to name the Heroine as the next medi- 
um early pea. It is a strong grower and fairly 
prolific, but what it lacks in number of pods 
it surely makes up in size, the pods often be- 
ing over four inches long, bearing 10 to 12 
peas. This is a green wrinkled pea,grows about 
24 ft high and is of a rich marrow-like flavor. 

Bliss’s Abundance comes next in my plans 
this year, although some might prefer to omit 
this for the Champion of England, an old 
and good sort when the vines do not mildew. 

The three last-named varieties of peas may 
best occupy the ground exclusively, but with 
the dwarf Wonder and Excelsior I have found 
it convenient to alternate the rows with straw- 
berry plants, making the strawberry rows 24 
feet apart with two rows of peas intervening. 
By the middle of July the pea haulm is raked 
off the ground and the strawberry plants will 
begin to put out runners. Thus there is no 
great loss of ground in waiting for the first 
vear’s development of the strawberry plants. 





Advantages of Seed Control. 
Stated by Gilbert H. Hicks of the seed-testing 
work of the U S department of agriculture. 





1. Seed control will furnish reliable and 
non-partisan information of the real worth of 
commercial seeds. 

2. The publicity given to the test would 
act as a great incentive to dealers to furnish 
only good seed. 

3. The honorable seedsman would be pro- 
tected against dishonorable dealers with 
whom he is now obliged to compete. 

4. The farmer and gardener could ascertain 
free of cost, or for a small sum, the value of 
seeds purchased from dealers connected with 
the seed control. 

5. The impositions which are now so fre- 
quently practiced by seedsmen upon the ig- 
norance and credulity of their customers 
would be greatly diminished. 

6. A universal and thorough system of seed 
control in America would lessen ina great 
measure the importation of bad weed seeds. 

7. The interest awakened among farmers 
and others in a practical study of seeds, to- 
gether with the knowledge upon the subject 
disseminated by the stations, although a sec- 
ondary benefit, would be of immense value to 
American agriculture and horticulture. 





Garden Notes.—C. F Deer: While the 
chemical analysis of sifted coal ashes does not 
show a great amount of fertilizing elements 
in them, they are beneficial in most gardens, 
especially on heavy soils. Hen manure mix- 
ed with dry muck or soil makes an excellent 
fertilizer for nearly all garden crops. It 
should be applied in the early spring, and a 
second application may be made latef in the 
season. The Downing gooseberry is proba- 
bly the most satisfactory for general cultiva- 
tion. The new spineless sorts are worthy of 
trial. 


Continued Low Prices the Rule.—Never in the 
history of the trade have canned tomatoes and 
canned corn sold as low as during February. 
The situation at the close of the month was not 





THE GARDEN 


essentially changed from that recorded in 


these columns recently, the development of 

selling pressure carrying prices a_ little low- |° u re 

er as indicated, being followed by a better de- 

mand and more liberal orders. Jersey and ; : 

Maryland tomatoes are quotable in N Y at toe sa 9 “or mandi. bef pure, rich 

about 62}@65c per dz, and the consuming de- | 2°!thy blood, the stomach and digestive 
organs will be vigorous, and there will be ng 


mand for both corn and tomatoes continues 
. j >» atis ‘ Te ‘ Tt 
to show encouragement, looking toward a | 4yspepsia. Rheumatism and Neuralgia will 


clearance of old stocks. Some of the leading | be unknown. Scrofula and Salt Rheum will 
packers of asparagus have sold most of their | disappear. With pure 
prospective ’96 output fo. future delivery. 


Maggots in onions, radish, turnips, etc, 

are ‘‘pesky critters’’ that it is hard to com- es : oO oO ad 
bat. Changing from infested land to soil 
where these vegetables have not been grown 
is recommended. A confined hen with a | Your nerves will be strong, and your sleep 
brood of chickens in the middle of an onion | sound, sweet and refreshing. Hood’s Sarsapa, 
patch, will enable the chicks to catch many | rilla makes pure blood. That is why it cureg 
of the flies that lay the maggot egg. Use fer- | so many diseases. That is why so many thon 
tilizers, never stable manure or compost. | sands take it to cure disease, retain good health 
Keep the onions well covered with soil. Late and prevent sickness and suffering. Remember 


planted turnips are less subject to maggots. 
Will our readers inform us of their success in > | 
dealing with these pests. Bisulphide of car- 
bon has been used against the onion maggot. OO eS 
The Market Garden, accorded so little at- 
tention by many farmers, and left so largely S ill 
to the care of wife and children, is more of a arsaparl a 
factor in supplying food products than gener- 1, . aol P 
ally considered. The latest federal census re- Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $8, 
ports the total value of all market garden 2 : 
products, including small fruits sold the pre- Hood’s Pills ae — 
ceding year, at $29,033,000, a handsome gain . tinea Moti 
of fully athird over the census of a decade 
earlier. This does not include the products T T 
of truck farms, but refers to market gardens PS A fa $1.50 
adjacent to cities and towns, the product of a Bol. 
Lurgest wers of POTATOES for Sced in 
America. The “Rural New- Yorker” gives Sal- 
zer’s Early Wisconsin a yield ef 786 bushel« 
eracre. Prices dirt cheap. Our great Seed 


which is very largely sold direct to consum- 
ers. Including the natural growth during the 

ook, 148 pages and sample 14-Day Radish for 
6c.postage. JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 

















past five years, it is safe to say that this busi- 
ness to-day amounts to $35,000,000 annually. 












CORN GROWING REVOLUTIONIZED. 


A new corn has appeared, the corn of our fancy fl 
and dreams, big ears, small cobs, deep kernels, a ‘ry OWT 
enormous, yes, marvelous cropper! That’s Salzer’s 
Golden Triumph. 1000 farmers tested it in 1895 


and are sure that 200 to 250 bu can be grown per 
is the best fodder crop that grows. The stalks and leaves 





acre! Where willit end? Salzer’s catalog is full are as good as green Corn fodder AND WILL REMAIN 
of rare things for farm and garden. EVERGREEN through the dryest summer and fall 

If you will cut this out and send it with 10e oun. wy ye ag ee 
aa eer * orange Seed Co, La Crosse, Wis, you 116 page complete Seed Catalogue for 14c-7, 2 cent stamps. 
w receive their mammoth catalog and ten a! > i. 

ackages grasses and grains, including Salzer’ VAUGHAN Ss SEED STORE, 
P 2 & ’ ding Salzer’s 26 BARCLAY 8T., 84 & 86 RANDOLPH ST., 
Golden Triumph Corn, free. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 








HALE PLUM, TRIUMPH PEACH, BOUNCER.STRAWBERRY 


and all other best fruits from Hale, who makes more money _in fruit cult k i 
America. Free book, tells whole story, ‘no secrets. Address HALE, South Glastonbury CONN. 
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$100,000. Worth New Crop Seeds. 


Tons and Tons of Onion, Beet, Cabbage, Cucumber, Melon, Lettuce, Radish, Squash, Tomato, Turnip Se 

etc., and thousands of bushels of Beans, Corn, Peas, Seed Potatoes, etc., and oa quantity of Feats 
Bulbs and Plants are offered at astonishing low prices. Every person intending to purchase $5.00 worth of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Potatoes, etc., should send for my “ Planter’s Wholesale Catalogue” filled with all the 
best, and prices are from 3) to 50 per cent. cheaper than any other Seedsman will make you. By ordering $5.00 
worth or more, is why I can supply you at wholesale. Two or three neighbors can club together and make 
the order 85.00 and get these prices. Do not buy until you _see this Great List. It's free to all. Nothing 
published like it. Write for a copy to-day. F. B. MILLS. Seed Grower, ROSE HILL, N. Y¥. 





















ARLINGTON TESTED SEEDS. 3 


This seal placed on a —- of seed is not merely a name placed there to 
ss attract attention, but signifies to any grower who has ever tried our seeds, 
that they are all we claim, not a miscellaneous, haphazard selection that may 
be sold at a low price, but a selection made by a Market Gardener for the 
: . Market Gardeners, and first tested atour ARLINGTON FARMS. 


Z For 30 Cents 


we will send one full size package of each of the following ten 
varieties of choice Vegetables: Beet, Carrot, Corn, Cucumber. 
Lettuce, Canteloupe, Onion, Parsnip, Radish, Squash, and 
with every order we will enclose one package of our new 
=B~Bean, Rawson’s Horticultural Wax. As we control 
= the entire stock, this will be offered by no other seed house 
>. this season. It is a novelty of great merit. 


@ For 50 cts. we will mail 2 
=— Complete Collections. 


eationing this paper, and our 1896 Catalogue will be sent free. It has been made especially interesting 
this season by half-tone illustrations, and has been compiled with special thought for the amateur gardener. It will bea 


help in selecting your seed this year. W. W.RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
















































Extent to Which Fertilizers Are Used. 


sixty dollars’ worth of fertilizers spread on 
every farm in the state in one season is a big 
outlay, even in these days of progressive and 
intensive farming. Yet thatis just what Mary- 
land and New Jersey are doing, while many 
other states pay out enormous sums, even 
though less per farm than this. In some sec- 
tions about 10 per cent of the total value of 
farm products in a given year goes back into 
the ground in fertilizers. This is materially 
above the average proportion throughout the 
east generally, yet the toll on crops is heavy, 
and requires careful thought. Much discrim- 
ination must be given the purchase of com- 
mercial fertilizers, in order to get those with 
real merit, and properties which will give 
most returns for the necessary outlay, hence 
the wisdom of dealing only with reliable 
parties. 

A study of the latest federal census brings 
out facts relating to consumption of fertilizers 
little appreciated by those who constantly use 
them, and almost beyond the comprehension 
of farmers in the west. In ’89 a total of $38,- 
500,000 was paid in the U S for fertilizers used 
in producing the crops of that year. The 
south Atlantic and some of the older middle 
states are the greatest consumers, Georgia 
leading with $5,724,000. One county in that 
state, Burke, paid out more for fertilizers than 
were used in all of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota. : 

In New England, RI pays the most per 
farm,with Massachusetts a close second,while 
the northern states, including Me, spend less, 
Vt devoting but1 per cent of the value of 
farm products to this method of enriching the 
soil. New York and Pa each use $16 worth 
per farm, or an average of 24 per cent of total 
value of produce. The subjoined table shows 
the amount used in the states named, in 1889, 
together with average for each farm and propor- 
tion of the produce value which went into fer- 
tilizers, these facts being now published for 
the first time. We are making further investi- 
gations covering amounts used last year, which 
report will appear later. 

COST OF FERTILIZERS, CENSUS OF 189. 
No farms Value of Costof Gof Av 
produce fertilizer value ferti- 
pro- lizers 
duce used p 












farm 
Me, 5 87.36 
N H, 293 8.45 
Vt, 9397 6.67 
Mass, 896,560 26.08 
RI, 172,900 31.43 
Ct, 609,649 23.13 
NY, 8,627,726 16.03 
Pa, 3,384,310 15.99 
NJ; 1,837,719 59.61 
Md, 2,419,826 59.31 





Feeding and Manural Chart.—I received My- 
rick’s feeding chart some time ago. It is the 
best I ever saw, just what I wanted. I would 
not take $10 for it and do without. It is 
worth that to every farmer.—[O. J. Vine, 
Canton, Ohio. 

is This chart also gives the manurial val- 
ue of the various crops and feeds, this feature 
alone being worth its price—25 cents postpaid 
from this office. 


Yard Manure should be applied in compara- 
tively small amounts at frequent intervals, in- 
Steal of comparatively large amounts at 
greater intervals, as is the usual practice. 
For instance, five or six tons applied every 
second year would be better -than 15 or 18 
tons applied every sixth year.—[ Chemist Hess, 
Pa Ag’l College. 


The Hue and Cry against the large amount of 
phosphoric acid in fertilizers has come mainly 
from sections where crop tests for a_ se- 
ries of years indicate that potash is more need- 
ed than phosphate. But this is not always the 
case. The Pennsylvania experiment station 
finds phosphoric acid to be the most needed 
element on many soils in that state. It also ad- 
Vises caution in the use of lime, which exists 
in abundance in many soils, and it may 
have a forcing effect by changing insoluble 
Stores of plant food in the soil into forms 
available for crops, thus assisting in deplet- 
ing fertility if no manure is put back. It 
is a comparatively easy matter for farm- 
ers to test their soils by using different 1n- 
gredients and mixtures, as was orginally de- 
scribed in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 20 years 
ago and has since been generally adopted by 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


farmers and experiment stations. In the ab- 
sence of such knowledge, always use complete 
fertilizers, furnishing all the crop elements 
in the right forms and proportions,—nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid. 


Leather Refuse has very little value for fer- 
tilizing purposes. It analyzes quite high in 
nitrogen but is so insoluble that plants cannot 
avail themselves of the nitrogen contained in 
the leather. In spite of this fact, many tons 
of leather refuse finely ground are shipped 
from northern shoe factories for use in making 
cheap fertilizers for the southern trade. We 
do not believe that any of this material is em- 
ployed in the standard brands of high-grade 
fertilizers. Ifthe leather is dissolved with 
sulphuric acid it makes the nitrogen more 
available. When nitrate of soda as a source 
of nitrogen is rated at 100, the nitrogen in 
dissolved leather would be rated at 40 to 60. 


Butchers’ Offal may be converted into a sort 
of homemade tankage easily applied to the 
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soil for fertilizing purposes, in this way: 
Make a foundation for a compost heap with 
about a foot of earth, dry muck, barnyard 
scrapings or other absorptive matter. Put on 
the offal several inches thick. Sprinkle on an 
inch of quicklime, covering immediately with 
another layer of absorbent, and so on until all 
is used. If the pile seems dry, wet it down 
with a strong solution of caustic potash. 
Finally, if amomnia odors come from the pile, 
cover it an inch deep with gpysum (land 
plaster or sulphate of lime), to retain the ni- 
trogen. Unleached wood ashes may be used 
with the quicklime or in alternate layers. 
After a few weeks fork the pile over. It is 
then ready for use, but the large bones will 
not be dissolved. 





Bogus Cottonseed Meal.—There is now on the 
market an inferior ‘‘cottonseed meal,’’ sold 
for only a dollar per ton less than bright 
meal of prime quality. This inferior article 
is unhulled or undecorticated meal, but the 
hulls, being finely ground, are not readily dis- 










—EBSTABLISHED 16558. 





RUG UDS 22 rarato nature 


BAUCH & SONS COMPANY, 
WORKS : Foot of Morris to Moore Sts., 
Address 20 8. Delaware Ave., PHILA. 


GENERAL CROP GROWER 
Bone & Potash Compound 
—High Crade Acid Phosphate— 










—j- PURE RAW BONE MEAL, && 
































CANADA tints ASHES 


personal supervision. Delivery made anywhere, in carload lots, in bulk, sacks or barrels. Qualli- 
ty, Purity and Weights Guaranteed. Prices to‘Suit the Times. 


General Eastern Agents for Bone Wile Soe guceun and pamgaies te 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. Fertilizers MUNROE, LALOR & Co... 


















STOCKBRIDCE 


SPECIAL 
COMPLETE 


MANURES 


FOR DIFFERENT CROPS, 
ARE MADE 


DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


IN MANY 


OF THESE 


WELL-KNOWN FERTI- 
LIZERS, THE 


POTASH: 





INCREASED 


FOR I896, IN ONE CASE 
OVER 40 PER CENT., BUT 
NO ADVANCE HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THE PRICE. 


SEE LOCAL AGENTS, OR ADDRESS 


B OWKER FERTILIZER 43 Chatkam St, Boston 
COMPANY, 27 Beaver St, New York 
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tinguishable, as in undecorticated meal which 
is sold under its true name. This inferior 
meal has a somewhat darker color than bright 


prime meal, and though offered for only a 
dollar a ton less than the latter, is not worth 
as a fertilizer more than $15 a ton. 





INSECT AND FUNGUS PESTS. 
To Get Rid of These Enemies. 


It is not an easy matter, but spraying with 
the right kinds of mixtures at the right times 


will accomplish it. Thousands of farmers 
still suffer great loss because they won't in- 
form themselves about the modern ways of 
insuring against the ravages of insects, 
blights, rots, ete. Some of these pests are 


yet masters of the situation. The rose. bug, 
for instance, seems to grow fat on poisons, 
and the common black knot of the plum and 
cherry isa hard customer. But the codlin 
moth or apple-fruit worm, cankerworm, aphis, 
slugs, blights, mildew, and other common 
pests can all be overcome. It takes work to 


do it, for success in spraying depends mainly 
upon thoroughness and intelligence. Yet it 
Repeated experiments have demon- 


AVS. 
resell that the labor and expense of spraying 
have been the most profitable investment 
that could be made. 

Now is the time to study up this subject, to 
select and obtain your spraying outfits, chem- 
icals, a prepared fungicides and insecticides, 
ete. he cheapest way of doing this is to 
send to all our advertisers of these goods 
for their descriptive pamphlets, spraying cal- 
endars, etc. The standard works on these 
subjects should be in every farmer’s library— 
Prof Weed’s Insects and Insecticides $1.50, 


Fungi and Fungicides $1 in cloth and 50c in 
paper. Other works are Harris’ superb In- 
sects Injurious to Vegetation $6.50, Treat’s 


Injurions Insects of the Farm and Garden 
2, Saunders’ Insects Injurious to Fruits 2, 
Packard’s Our Common Insects 1.50, Pack- 
ard’s Entomology for Beginners 1.75, and his 
Guide the Study of In- 


more elaborate to 
sects Sd. 
Those who make a specialty of spraying 


outfits and who furnish directions for their 
use, all of whom are or have been advertisers 
in our columns, are the following, each of 
whom will be glad to send their pamphlets 
to all readers who apply to them for the 
same, mentioning that their ad was seen in 
this magazine: Field Force Pump Co of Lock- 
port, N Y, P. C. Lewis Mfg Co of Catskill, 
N Y, A. Spiers of North Windham, Me, Dem- 
ing Co of Salem, O, W. M. Johnston & Co of 
Canton, O, William Stahl Co of Quincy, Ill, 
H. B. Rusler of Johnstown, Pa, and Charles 
J. Jager & Co of Boston, Mass. 





The Campaign Against Farm Pests. 


Much attention has been given to this matter 
since AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in August ad- 
vocated a grand crusade against the weed, 
insect and fungus pests of the farm. While 
more and better laws are needed to efficiently 
deal with these pests, the danger is that too 
much law and too little real work against 
these pests will be the result. 

The tendency is already to seek national 
legislation. It would be wise to provide for a 
simple and efficient inspection of nursery 
stock imported from foreign countries or car- 
ried by interstate commerce. But this is as 
far as federal authority should go. To give 
federal officials right of entry and search of 
private farms, nurseries, seed houses, ete, in 
pursuit of the seeds of weeds, insects or fun- 
gi, would easily become an intolerable abuse. 
We are surprised to the idea proposed 
before the Michigan horticultural society 
without meeting an indignant protest. The 
federal government may, however, co-operate 
with state authority in subduing pests local 
to the state but the spread of which may work 
great havoc to other states. Such co-operation 
has been worked out by the bureau of animal 


see 


industry, and may well be applied to the 
dread gypsy moth and possibly also to the 
Russian thistle. 

An effective campaign against farm pests 


depends for its success mainly upon the farm- 
They 


ers themselves. must be so aroused to 








PESTS OF THE FARM 


the present evil that they will be a unit in de- 
manding wise laws under which state or local 
authority shall be obliged to exterminate these 
pests at owners’ expense on all places where 
the owner or tenant fails to do the work. 
By this course, the best individual effort will 
be encouraged but at the same time the good 
farmer who keeps his place clear of weeds 
and other pests will be protected against his 
shiftless neighbors whose main crop is weed 
seed to infest surrounding farms. 

It is practically useless to make laws 
of public sentiment. Whatever law is 
governing imported, interstate or local means 
of controlling pests should be the result of 
widespread inquiry. It should embrace the de- 
cision of those most interested as to the most 
practical means. Then public sentiment will 
so aid in enforcing the law that the most may 


ahead 
made 


be made of its strong points and its weak- 
nesses properly amended. {[t is the great 
mass of individuals who occupy farms, gar- 


dens, etc, also authorities in charge of roads 
and parks, that must ever be depended upon 
to do the bulk of the work against the pests 
of agriculture. 

Law can help, if its methods commend them- 
selves to the people as wise and economical. 
jut itis only a partial help at best. Self 
help is the greatest helper. The farmer who 
waits for congress or legislature to kill the po- 
tato bugs wlil get left! 





PROTECT 





Your 
AGAINST 
BORERS, CANKER WORMS, 
LICE, SCALE INSECTS 
PEAR PSYLLA, BEETLES, 

Etc. 


DENDROLENE 


© STOPS THEM ALL. 


Discovered by Prof. Nason 
of the N. J. Experiment Sta- 
tion, now introduced for the 
first time. NOW IS THE 
TIME TO APPLY IT. 

Address 

BOWKE FERTILIZER Co. 
43 Chatham St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 














Potatoes, 


Tomatoes, Melons, Cabbage, 
Turnips, Lettuce, Peas, Beets, 
Onions, and all Vegetables, re- 
move large quantities of Potash 
from the soil. Supply 


Potash 


in liberal quantities 
of fertilizers containing not 
less than 10°% actual Pot- 
ash. Better and more profit- 
able yields are sure to follow. 


Our pamphlets are not advertising circulars boom. 
ing speciz al fertilizers, but are practical works, contain. 
ing latest researches on the subject of fertilization, and 
are really helpful to farmers. They are sent free for 


the asking. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


OPES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Hone 
ed. Endorsed by Leading 

im use. We are U.S. Headquarters 
a Insecticides. Cosalogne eee 


s by the use 





ray Pamp 
EXPRESS Paid, FOR $5. 50 


mologiste, 60,00 
eal Ae and full Treatise on Spraying, F 
1 7 SPRAYING OUTFIT 
P.C. LEWIS MFC. CO.,, Box5i Catskill, N.Ve 












Sprays from Bucl ket or 


Barrel, 50 FEE 


| THE COMET 
| DOUBLE ACTIN Mado on ew Scien; 


} Principles. Send for FREE Catalogue 
} which will make it plain to you that | have 
> B| the SPRAYER you want. 

{2 | H. B. RUSLER, Johnstown, Ohio, U. &. A. 





IRRIGATED2LANDS IN 


COLORADO. 


Under the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch. 
A rare opportunity to acquire attractive and prefitable 
Suburban Homes in tracts of from 5 acres upward, 


with perpetual water right and suitable for Marke t Gar- 


dening, Fruit Culture, Dairying, Hog and Poult bs ais- 
ing, Grain and Alfalfa Farming. Location two’to eight 
miles from Union Depot at the City of Pue ble, the 
growing manufacturing center of Colorado, with 35,000 in- 
habitants and five great railways. Profitable home mar- 
ket; absolutely sure crops; delightful climate and all 
social advantages. Write for information to C. B. 
SCHMIDT, General Agent The Suburban Land and 


Investment Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 














URPEE’S 


nature—It tells all about the Best Seeds t 
elsewhere. 





FARM ANNUAL for ’96. 


“The Leading American Seed Catalqgue.”’ 


4 BOOK of 184 pages, more complete than ever be- 
fore ;—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 


Price 1 Oc. (lessthan cost), but mailed Free to all whointend to purchase Seeds. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., . 


hat Grow, and rare Novelties that cannot be had 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 


CEES 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 


EVERGREENS, HARDY PLANTS, 


Largestiand choicest collections in America. 


NEW CATALOCUE, 


Deassifull illustrated, fre 
Saleen 2 hy © to regular customers, 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester N. y. 


for postage. 











sé The only 
Pump with 
a Perfect 





DRY PUMP’s 


of hose and oe improved 3! nozzles. _No 
rubber valves. ro Re lace in top of barrel to recei 


Address FIELD CE PU! 








ceally—our own patent. 
solid brass plunger, double brass spout with stop cock, galvanized 
suction and brass strainer, large, powerful air chamber, two ten foot sections 


P CO., 100 Market St., LOCKPOR 


K | N G’ 9 Agitator 
Rar ng 


. ol 
Heavy brass cylinder, brass rod and 





scorching the foliage. No leather ors 
ve leaves and dirt. C PORT. Tse: 

















Is the Bean Crop Growing in Disfavor? 


The annual bean crop of this country is only 
75 per cent the quantity needed for home con- 


sumption. Until this shortage is made up it 
would seem there is room for expansion of 


bean growing on a commercial scale, despite 
the fact of sharp price pens in the last 
year. The crop of the U §, acc ording to the 
census of ’90, was 3,164,000 bu, compared with 
3,075,000 bu 10 years earlier, showing an en- 
tire absence of enlargement. While the total 
crop was thus practically the same as when 


the census of ’80 was taken, an interesting 
shifting of the industry was notable. Some 
of the leading eastern states, such as New 


York and Maine,showed a falling off, and this 
was true of N C, which 15 years ago was 
quite a factor in the market. 

The most important changes are in ‘the cen- 
tral and western states During the 10 years 
Ohio’s production fell from 53,000 bu to 30,000 
bu; Ky, Ind and Iowa farmers devoted less 
attention to the crop, and the returns for Mo 
were scant 30,000 bu, compared with over 90,- 
000 in the census of ’80. Michigan, on the 
other hand, jumped from 168,000 bu reported 
in 80, to 434,000 in ’90, Livingston county 
alone returning 108,000 bu, and the state now 
ranking in importance among the first. Wis- 
consin doubled her production in 10 years, 
and Minn moved up from 18,500 bu in ’80, to 
61,000 bu in °*90. California, which now ranks 
second as a bean producing state, with 713,000 
bu in ’90, returned only half that 10 years 
earlier. 

Thus, while there 
growth in some of 
states, substantial 


is a natural and rapid 
the newer northwestern 
gain is not confined there, 


but farmers in such of tae older states as 
Michigan and California consider beans a 


good money crop. This not ignoring the sharp 


competition of foreign grown, imports approx- 
imating 1,000,000 bu yearly,or a third as much 
as raised in this country. During the five 
years since latest census was taken, there has 
heen a considerable increase in beans, espe- 
cially in the west, and the next census will 


show an augmented yield. provided conditions 


are favorable. 
SOME LEADING BEAN COUNTIES IN 1890. 
In round thousands of bushels] 

N Y Mich Cal 
Monroe. 232 Livingston, 108 Ventura, 221 
Orleans, 212 Van Buren, 44 Santa Barbara, 152 
Livingston, 173 Jackson, 29 Sacramento, 130 
Genesee, 137 Oakland, 38 San L Obispo, 107 
Wyoming 105 Ingham, 24 Monterey, 36 
State, "90, 1,112 State, °90, 434 State °90, 713 

‘ "80, 1,303 * 20, 168 ‘¢ 990, 379 

Pearl Millet.—F. M. J This is one of the 
largest varieties of millets and on rich soil 


produces an enormous growth, but even if cut 
quite early,it is apt to be very woody and not 
as valuable for fodder the finer growing 
and more tender Hungarian grass, which we 
prefer. All these millets must be cut early, 
especially if fed to horses, as the seed when 
well formed and dried has a bad effect on the 
digestive tract. Both the common millets and 
Hungarian are very useful because they grow 
so quickly; sown after winter grain or even 
after early cut hay, they will makea fine 
growth long before frost, but they must have 
plenty of plant food. 


as 


The Sweet Corn Pack of 1896 is as problem- 
atical ever, with canners conservative 
about making contracts. While fancy Maine 
brands have continued to sell fairly well 
throughout the long period of depression, oth- 


as 


ers which are less favorably known, perforce 
move at low prices. Within a week really 
good York state corn has been offered in 
the eastern cities as low as 40c per doz cans. 


too much corn of 
If packers will improve 
this, they will find that cornis as popular as 
ever. Canned tomatoes are relatively as 
cheap, with sales of 2-lb as low as 40@42ke 
per doz at packing points. 


CLOVER SEED 


Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds 
in America. 5000 acres. Our Grass Mixtures last 
4 lifetime. Meadows sown in April will give a 
rousing crop i in July. Prices dirt cheap. am- 
moth catalogue and 10 pkgs. Grass and Grains, 
free for but 10c. postage. Oatalogue alone bc. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


Grocers’ shelves contain 
indifferent quality. 
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WHAT TO PLANT 
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FRESH VEGETABLES 


YOUR OWN GARDE 


CAN BE READILY OBTAINED BY PLANTING 


OUR FAMOUS “BOX” COLLECTIONS. 


As the Seeds in these Collections consist of only true and tried kinds, a full and con- 
tinuous supply of fresh vegetables is assured throughout the season. 
If you are in doubt what kinds and quantities to order or do not care to wade through 
long lists, then these ‘‘ Box” Collections are exactly what you want. In fact, it was the 
hundreds of requests received with orders every season for years from our patrons, that 
we should use our own judgment as to what to send, that led us to the preparation of 
these ‘* Box” Collections on a large scale. The Seeds supplied are of our very best 
standard sorts, and the quantities are proportioned to meet the requirements of such 
gardens as the titles indicate. From the fact that these Collections are put up in large 


numbers before our busy season begins, oO than they would 
135 % LESS} 


we are enabled to sell them for eed cost separately. 























Of the Collections above referred to, the leading and the only one our space permits us to detail is 


THE “COUNTRY CENTLEMAN” COLLECTION. 


Price, $5.00. Weight Packed for Shipment, 28 lbs. 
Transportation to be paid by customer. Contains 60 Distinct Varieties in All, viz. : 

Beans. Dwarf, Snap, green pod, 2 qts.; Dwarf, Snap, waz or yellow pod, 1 qt.; Dwarf Limas, 14 pt.; Pole Limas, 1 
pt.; Pole, Snap,i pt. Beets, Early and Late, round red, each 1 oz. Cabbage, Extra Early, Medium and Late, each 1 
pkt. Cauliflower, Snowball, 1 pkt. Carrot, Early Scarlet,1oz. Corn Salad, 1 pkt. Celery, 32 0z. Corn, "Sugar, 
extra early, 1 pt.; Sugar, medium early, 1 qt.; Sugar, mare — 1qt. Cucumber, for slicing, 1 0z.; Sor pickles, 1 oz. 
Egg Plant, 1 pkt. Endive, or White Chicory, for salads,1 pkt. Kohl Rabi, white, 1 pkt. Kale, Dwarf curled, 
1 pkt. Lettuce, Early Head, 1 pkt.; Best Summer Head, t ph. Leek, for soups, 1 pkt. Melons, Musk, Zarly, 1 pkt.; 
main crop, 1 oz.; Water, Early, 1 pkt. Nasturtium, for pickles, 1 pkt. Okra, for soups, 1 pkt. Onions, small, white, 
Jor slicing, 1 pkt.; Large White, for boiling, 1oz.; Large Red, for Winter,1 oz. Parsnip, Long White, 10z. Parsley. 
double curled, for garnishing, 1 pkl. Pepper, large, for Mangoes,1pkt. Peas, Extra Early, Medium and Late, om 
2qts. Pumpkin, for pies, 1 pkt. Radish, Early Round Red, 1 oz.; EZarly Round White, 10z. Spinach, 1 oz. Salsify, 
white, 1 pkt. Squash, Summer, 1 0z.; for Winter,1 oz. Tomato, Extra early scarlet, 1 pkt.; Large scarlet, 1 pkt. 
Turnip, Extra early, white flesh, 1 02.; yellow flesh, 1 oz Sage 1 pkt. Thyme, 1 pkt. 

E ‘“‘SUSURBAN GARDEN” COLLECTION. Price, $2.50. Weight packed for shipment, 
Transporation to be paid by purchaser. Contains 37 packages of Vegetable Seeds. 


*“CITY GARDEN” COLLECTION. Price, $1.00, or free by mail for $1.25. Contains 

20 ms. we Vegetable Seeds. With each collection we enclose a pamphlet on the cultivation of vegetables. 
Any purchaser of a **‘ Box’’ Collection who will state where he saw this advertisement will be sent 
our MANUAL FoR 1896 of ‘‘ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” (160 pages, 6 colored plates and over 500 engravings). 
To those desiring the Manual only, we will mail it on receipt of 20 cents (in stamps), which is less than cost. 
Remittances for Collections should be made either in the form of an Express Money Order (which is the best 
and safest method of remitting), or a P. O. Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


12 Ibs. 
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$250. 00 FOR TOMATOES This is the most wonderful Tomato we ever 
® saw; will ripen in the cold North where 
others will not. Itisa beauty, very smooth, and so early that it more than pleases 
every one. The Seed peed not be planted until April or May, oo will give an 
abundance of ripe fruit. Be sure to try it. 
AL D CABBA GE-V ery early. Sure to be all head. 
SUBREHEAD CABBAGE —is sure t head, of large size, ex- 
cellent eT! and a good keeper. Single heads have weighed 60lbs. 
JAPANESE CLIMBING CUCUMBEK-—A wonderful va- 
riety from "am and will climb a trellis, wire netting, or any sup- 
- port 5 toSfeet. Fruits early and continually; long, tender, excel- 
ickling. Flenees all and a wonderful curiosity 
»>EN TOM THUMB P@OP-CORN—A per fect little wonder, produces several 
cars to each stalk, excellent for popping 
Y FORTUNE POTATO is a wonderful variety, earliest in the world. 
Planted 5 weeks after the Early Rose, matured at same time and yielded over 3 times as many. 
We want it tested in every garden in U. S. this year and offer a Handsome Prize for largest 
yield cl each State frem one potato. Instructions with potato which is worth $1. to any one. 
oa ECh AL OFFER---We will send a packeteach of Harly Tomato, All Head Early and Surehead 
bage, Japanese Climbing Cucumber, 1 ear Tom Thumb Pop Corn,and 1 whole Karly Fortune 
Potato (packed from frost) with a Garden Annus! (nothing published like it) for only 25 
Qj Every person sending M. O. or silver for above Collection, and names of three friends 44 4 
buy Seeds, we will send ‘‘Suceess With the Garden,” a monthly magazine,one year free, and 50c. WEEKS From : 
@titicate for seeds. Order at once. A:idress FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Boxs*, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
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100 choles varieties $1.50 a barrel. 
extra early potato. 
ty. 
rices. 
re in a Nutshell,” free. 
MOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 











ANTED-—By 


MICHIG: at NEW MUCK LAND. 

EED POTATOES! Always the Best. 
Early Michigan best 
Michigan Wonder oat, the 96 novel- 
Corn, Clover Seed and Peppermint roots at lowest 


(general housework, plain cooking, = ). 
expected. Fare paid by Association. 
ties Aid Association, United C chee Ay 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 


fairly competent women, each with 
an infant or young child, situations in the country 
Small wages 
»ply State Chari- 
Jullding, 105 East 











My 40-page catalog and new book, *‘ Potato Cul- 


Address HARRY N. HAM- ANTED—Jerusalem Artichokes. 





Address HY KEL- 
LY & SON, 83 Washington Market, New York City. 
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FARMERS’ GRAIN RESERVES. 

THE YEAB’S CONSUMPTION AND DISTRIBUTION— 
REDUCED STOCKS OF WHEAT IN FARMERS’ HANDS 
—THE LARGE SURPLUS OF CORN AND OATS. 


Consolidated estimates of county correspond- 
ents indicate that 29.3 per cent or 154,513,- 
000 bu of the wheat crop of 1895 is still in 
farmers’ hands. Corn on the farm 46.6 per 
cent or 1,061,077,000 bu-and oats 45.9 per cent 
or 414,943,000 bu. <A special investigation in- 
dicates that in the seven surplus states 14 per 
cent of the corn crop, or 188,000,000 bu, which 
has passed out of first hands is now stored in 
the cribs in the territory in which it was rais- 
ed. 

WHEAT IN Farmers’ Hanps.—The distribu- 
tion of wheat during the 12 mos ended Feb 
29,suows that AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S esti- 
mates of farm stocks last March and produc- 
tion in 1895, both severely criticised when 
tirst issued,were conservative. The present es- 
timate of 135,000,000 bu as probable farm 
stocks is intended to incorporate all wheat 
now on the farm, including not only commer- 
cial surplus, but stocks reserved for spring 
seeding and such domestic consumption as is 
supplied by local custom milling. Itis the re- 
sult of a consolidation of local estimates made 
by county agents,and is not,as is the case with 
some estimates on this point which are an- 
nually put forward, a mere substraction of re- 
corded distribution from estimated supply and 
an assumption that the difference necessarily 
represents the wheat still on the farm. 

The following statement, which is made from 
this journal’s estimates, with the exception of 
the figures governing exports and ‘‘visible,”’ 
shows the supply and distribution of the year. 
Consumption is figured on the basis of the ac- 
cepted per capita rate of 4 2-3 bu, a figure 
which all data gathered during the past 15 
years fully substantiates. 


Supply 
In farmers’ hands March 1, 1895, 
Visible supply March 1, 1895, 
Crop of 1895, 


Bushels 
154,000,000 

79,000,000 
460,000,006 


693,000,000 
Distribution 


Consumption 1895-6, 324,000,000 


Seed (spring and fall 1895), 52,1-00,000 
Exports March 1, "95, to a b 29, "96, 135,000,000 
Visible supply March |, 64,000,000 
In farmers’ hands March ‘a 96, 135,000,000 
FM, 000,000 

while 


This apparent excess of distribution, 
indicating that the estimates of supply are what 
we always claim, conservative,is partially ex- 
plained on the fact that the visibie supply tig- 
ures used are those in the official statements, 
and do not include California stocks which 
are now considerably smaller than a year ago. 
In addition, something over 2,000,000 bu Ca- 
nadian wheat is included in the distribution 
which necessarily does not appear in the do- 
mestic crop figures. With this explanation 
it will be seen that our estimates of supply are 
substantially borne out by the recorded move- 
ment of the past year, a fact which goes to 
further establish the probable accuracy of our 
present estimate of farm stocks. 


CONDITION OF GROWING WHEAT. 

No one familiar with growing wheat would 
attempt to report condition on any scale of 
points during the midwinter period. The 
present winter, however, has been exception- 
ally mild, and in many districts there has 
been a winter growth which can be judged 
by appearances. To reach some general con- 
clusion covering the prospect now as compar- 
ed with the outlook when the plant entered 
winter quarters in December, correspondents 
were asked to give their «observations as to 
appearance of the plant now in comparison 
with¢Dec 1. Replies from each state are thus 
consolidated: 

Arkansas—Decidedlybetter and now satisfactory. 
Tenn—Better and in good condition. Ky—Better 
in center and south; worse in north. Ohio—Pros- 
pect worse especially in S W counties. Condition 
in N E part of state fairly good. Mich—Well pro- 
tected by snow. Ind—Outlook better. Only few 
counties in south half of state claim crop going 
backward. Lll—Condition decidedly better, plant 
well rooted and ground covered. Some damage 
in S E counties. Mo—Much better. Plant im- 
proved steadily since Dec. Kan—Steady, rapid 
improvement all winter. Plenty of moisture, 
open winter with good protection when needed. 
Most encouraging outlook since banner year of 
1892. Cal—Prospect declared never better at this 





THE OUTLOOK FOR PRICES 


date. Growth and color good, but critical period 
in crop history now at hand. 

These returns indicate @ marked improve- 
ment since Dec 1,except along the Ohio river. 
Dry weather early, followed by abundant 
rains, gave deep root growth, and the fact 
that the growth above ground is a trifle short 
is of little importance. Should the early 
spring be reasonably favorable Kansas and 
California are now in position to take the 
rank as wheat states which has been denied 
them for two years past. 

CORN AND OATS IN FARMERS’ HANDS. 

The record breaking corn crop has moved 
slowly and farm consumption, owing to the 
mild winter, has been less than expected,hence 
farm surplus remaining is larger than ever be- 
fore. On account of the interest in the ques- 
tion of corn cribbing, an effort has been made 
to ascertain approximately the extent to which 
this has been practiced this year. The data 
for such an estimate are necessarily imperfect, 
but the county estimates as returned by our 
correspondents indicate that in the seven corn 
surplus states 160,000,000 bu are thus held 
which have passed out of the possession of the 
grower, and are therefore net included in the 
estimated farm stocks. Stocks of corn and oats 
in detail by states are given. In the columns 
referring to bushels, last three figures, 000’s, 
are omitted: 





a —-Corn— ————-Oats— 
c os * of Onhand “Mar j Cc ‘= of On hand 
Marl 
% Bu Bu % Bu 

NY, 40 6,528 43,803 50 21,902 
Pa, 38 16,080 36,720 53 19,462 
Tex, 56 65,010 475 38 7,401 
Ark 46 23,228 30 2.861 
Tenn, 55 48,987 46 4,867 
W Va, 4 10,366 40 1,328 
Ky, i4 54,674 35 4,402 
Ohio, 41 41,142 37 11,420 
Mich, 39 12,345 42 11,343 
Ind, 42 58,022 32 7,763 
Til, 46 129,996 37 33,994 
Wis, 43 17,200 50 33,606 
Minn, 45 17,078 54 48,771 
Ia, 56 164,792 50 =100,749 
Mo, 39 91,813 54 21.460 
Kan, 47 99,863 40 11,156 
Neb, 43 46,207 46 = 17,595 
ND, 28 1,491 56 11,538 
SD, 35 5,100 50 9,744 
Cal, 23 494 27 346 
Ore, 5 20 = 27 1,974 
Wash, 220 22 U 30 606 
Other, 333, 431 45 140, on 78,300 39 30,652 

Total, 272,378 46.6 1 061,077 904,095 45.9 414,934 





The only scien- 
tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 





~ 
Cures when all other 
=a remedies fail. (Write 

for proofs). 


Does not depend on the 


will power of the user. 
=a Itis the Cure. Vege- 
table and harmless. 


Directions are clear: 


“Use all the Tobacco you 
on want until Baco-Curo 
notifles you to stop.” 


Is the Original Written 


Guarantee Remedy 
=a that refunds our 
te if it fails to 
“on the Curing. Its 
La Competitors o the 
Blowing. 


Investigate Baco-Curo before you buy any 
remedy for the Tobacco Habit. 


The U. 8S. Courts have just decided that 


BAGO-GU RO 


Is what it Pretends to be 


A CURE. 
WHICH DO You 


A CURE 
me — on A SUBSTITUTE? 
e box $1.00; three boxes (and teed 2. t 
all druggists, or sent direct = sessies of oN Witte Sor neo 
booklet and proofs. Eoreka CHeMIcaL & Mra.Co., LaCrosse, Wis 









For HOGS, POULTRY, 


and ol fence purposes. 


Fencing 
of U.8. 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 
paid. oom. no other. Oatalogue free. 
McMULLEN WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 








SISTSTS oy 
Y ‘Largest? 

,, Yield of 4 
(Oats & 


* I Ever 


, Saw.” ™, 


Oct. ry , A 
tf 7 cons d of ll 


Alli ance, 


y Bradley Fertilizer Co. 





Gentlemen :— My oat 
acres. This I plowed er part of 
March, getting the s he ground the 
early part of April, and used (250 pounds 
per acre of Bradley's Dissolved Bone with a | 


Potash. The yield was 636 bushels, or AN 


the rate of 106 bushels, machine measure 
peracre. Thisis the largest yield 
V of oats | -ever saw or that has ever ¢, 
been raised in this Section. 
Wiile the crop was growing it was A R 
admired by all my fellow-farmers. 
have uSed your goods extensively for two 
V years past, and after having used nea OM 
R every brand on the market du he past 
ten years, can say that your 
ahead of anything that I have ever u 
V as to results and mechanical condition. 
laiso used 2,000 pounds o 


R Few! Guano on 6 acres of corn and 
harvested 798 bushels ears. 


C. J. OYSTER. 
iT It will pay every farmer te VG 


send for free copy of “Bradley's 
NY Americas Farmer,” and see the 
R eee of Mr. Oyster’s oat 


field 
os Bradley Fertilizer Co., 





Boston, and Cleveland, O. 























OVER (00 RAILROADS. 


Are now using our fence to protect their 
right of way, and yet our railroad business 
amounted to only ome fifth of the whole 
amount for 1398. he PAGE is winning its 
way with all classes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian. Mich. 





Wire Fences 


of all kinds can be kept 
trim and taut winter and 
summer by using the 


‘* Brighton 
Tightener ”’ 


at acost of 25 cents for 50 rods, 
Write for particulars to 


LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON Co., 











WEEKLY $sfes, isis opp. ou 
ws Ww. a@ new one; 
Ware Co. 


New Brighton, Pa 





BEES AND POULTRY 








ON EACHROLL OF ALL { 
GENUINE Lats y! 
be 
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Dollars in Eggs... 


Keep your Chickens warm— 


y / they will grow twice as fast. 


Houses inside and outside, 
third the cost of shingles, with the 
Water-proof, Frost-proof, Vermin- 
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Keep 


i / your Hens warm — they will lay 


Cover your Poultry 


at one 


proof, Wind-proof, Money-Saving 














We will send you Free of expense 
Samples and Particulars. 
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F. W. BIRD & SON, 
East Walpole, Mass- 
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Movable ‘Chicken Coops. 


H. M. THOMPSON. 





During winter poultry men should find time 
to repair old chicken coops and make new 
ones Vith ordinary care more vigorous 
pullets can be raised by scattering them 
about the fields in small colonies after haying, 
as insects then form a very cheap and impor- 
tant portion of their diet. When biddy brings 
forth her brood, place in one of the coops 
with the movable run in position. This al- 
lows her to get to the ground. After she 
leaves her chicks the run is removed, the 
roosts placed in position and the family 
moved to any convenient spot. Pullets may 
be sheltered in such a house until cold weath- 
er or until they begin to lay. The coops will 
accommodate 25 chicks or 10 well-grown pul- 
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SUMMER POULTRY COOP. 


lets. It is four by three feet, and 24 feet high 
at the eaves. The run is four by three feet. 
The run and roof are built with a pitch of 90 
degrees. The sills are of two by four materi- 
al, and extended as shown in the cut to fa- 
cilitate moving. The plates are of two by 
two inch material, and extended each way 
one foot beyond the eaves for handles. The 
sides, roof and floor are of jointed pine 
boards. The roof is covered with one thick- 
ness of sheathing paper held in place by 
cleats. If this is jointed it will make a wa- 
terproof roof that will last a number of sea- 
sons. The first 15 inches below each gable 
should be of half-inch wire netting for venti- 
lation. Each end is provided with a door one 
foot wide, one hinged, the other arranged to 
slide. The roof should have a two-inch pro- 
jection all around to throw rain. The run 
is made by nailing laths 24 inches apart upon 
a frame made of two by two inch scantling. 
Two men can e asily move this coop from one 
part of a field to another, giving the chicks 
new feeding room. 


ae 

The Foreign Outlet for Poultry products has 
great possibilities. The market for poultry is 
exclusively a home market. Each year a tri- 


fle of about $20,000 worth of poultry is sent 
abroad, two-thirds of this paltry business 
finding its way to England and a little to 
sritish Columbia, Bermuda and elsewhere. 
In sharp contrast with this state of things, 
England is a buyer of foreign poultry mount- 
ing into the millions of dollars. During each 
of the last three years, poultry imports into 
the U K averaged $2,660,000, and for last year 
was nearly 3,000,000. These purchases were 
made chiefly in France, Belgium and Russia 
3ut with cold storage facilities on ocean 
steamships so perfect as at present, there is 
no reason why England should not buy great 
quantities in this country, were other condi- 
ions favorable. 


Life of Bees.—J. L. H.: The queen lives 
froin two to five years, according to the man- 
ner in which she is raised. When raised by 
the natural way, as by the swarming of the 
bees and the mother queenis two or more 
years old, she often lives four or five years. 
The life of the workers varies from 45 days 
in the honey gathering season to five or some- 
times six months during winter, taking the 
time of October to April. Drones very sel- 
dom live more than four or five weeks in hot 
weather, because they arrive at genital per- 
fection in about 14 days after they come out 
of the cells and they will live from 10 to 20 
ays longer if the swarm they are in is not. 
very strong and the hive is in a shaded place. 

A Damage to Bee Keepers.—Spraying fruit 
trees when in bloom is considered of para- 
mount importance nearly everywhere, and in 
some states laws make it obligatory. It is so 
general in many western sections that apia- 
rists complain bitterly. Where there is an 
abundance of clover and other blossoms fur- 
nishing sweets, bees get along all right; but 
where they depend in large part upon flower- 
ing orchards, the question of partial or com- 
plete destruction of the bloom through spray- 
ing is a serious one. 





Amount of Oil in Wool.—D. F. G. asks: 
‘‘Why was the wool on the aged Rambouillet 
sheep at the Ohio state fair long and more 
oily than that on the lambs whose appearance 
indicated eight or nine months’ growth?”’’ 
Mature sheep show more oil in their wool 
than lambs. In this case the aged sheep may 
have been sheared for show purposes say 
March 1, and shearing then no shearer can 
clip as close as he could two months later. 
The lambs possibly were not as old as inti- 
mated by two months, though large enough 
o justify the suspicions of being eight or nine 
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and full particulars, 
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Anima MEAL 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. } 


The Bowker 43 cheviam st, BOSTON }) 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 











AN INCUBATOR 





DONT BU 


Before sending for 
our Free Circular, or 
4 in stamps for No. ; 
Catalogue and Treatise on Incubation. 
15, :NVINGIBLE HATCHER Old Hen Brooder 
100 Egg. Self-reguiating. 150 chick size. $5 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


Pineland Incubators. 


Simple, durable, economical. Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. ur hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 








GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, C = Crushed Flint, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price 
YORK CHEMICAL W ORKS, York, PA. 








7 SEND FO 
KEEPE ‘RS ‘CULTURE. 
f, Handsomely Hinetrated BEE SUPPLIES 


FREE. THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 





c 





months old. Again: Last summer was very 
dry in Ohio and the pastures short, and unless 
extra attention was given the lambs the 
fleeces would be dryer and shorter than they 
ought to be. The Rambouillet breeders of 
Ohio are showing their sheep without fixing 
and fitting as we have been used to in former 
years. 
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NEW YORK. 


Busti,Feb 28—Heavy falls of snow with light 
wind seem to be the order so far this month. 
Three storms have swept over this section in 
the last 15 days. Gangs of men have endeav- 
ored to keep the roads open for travel, but at 
this writing they are drifted full and business 
is at astandstill. All farm produce is very 
low for this season of the year, except hay, 
which is selling for $15 per ton for prime, 
butter 16 to 18c perlb. Eggs 1l6c per doz. Stock 
is generally wintering weli. 

Blenheim, Feb 27—We have had as cold 
weather a part of this month as has been ex- 

erienced in a great while. Fodder is being 
ed very carefully and this severe weather re- 
quires a liberal feed and reduces the amount 
quite fast. Large amounts of grain, hay and 
straw have been bought in this part of the 
county. There has been a $4100 creamery built 
here this winter, the machinery all in readi- 
ness for work March 1. 

Ellicott, Feb 27—February has been a very 
severe month but the worst seems to be over. 
Snow very deep but the past two days’ 
sunshine has settled it quite a little; it makes 
it bad for people to get in the wouds,although 
most of the work in woods has been done here. 
Most of the cattle in this section have been win- 
tered on corn fodder rather than ensilage in 
the rough. Gardening is followed quite ex- 
tensively about here but the market for two 
years past has been glutted,so that it has been 
discouraging. 

Easton, Feb 26—Farmers are hiring their 
help: wages about the same as last year. Cha- 
pin & Meader have their millyard well filled 
with logs. Elmer Waite recently unloaded an- 
other carload of feed. Henry Akin will suc- 
ceed John L. Wilbur as cream gatherer anoth- 


er year. Dan Lumburg purchased a fine pair 
of horses in Albany last week. The farmers’ 
institute held at the seminary Feb 20 was 


well attended and muchinterest shown. Hay 


is selling from $12 to 15 in the barn. 

Ellery, Feb 28—The cold weather has at last 
subsided and it begins to look springlike. 
Those who make maple sugar are getting 
ready to tap as soon as snow settles in woods 
enough to get around. There is a fair de- 
mand for milch cows at $25 and 30 each with 
butter at 16 and 18¢ ~~ lb. Not much sale 
for potatoes at 15 and 20c per bu and many 
are feeding them to stock, while some froze 
during the past cold weather. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, Feb 28—Mrs Helen 
Johnston of Erie county gave a good address 
to the farmers of Wyoming and Lackawanna 
counties at the Bethel church in the interests 
of the farmers’ alliance. Efforts were made 
after the meeting to organize a farmers’ alli- 
ance but were unsuccessful, owing in part no 
doubt to the idea that many have that the 
farmers’ alliance is the same as the populist 
party and partly owing probably to the fact 
that there is a good grange in the neighbor- 
hood and many belong to that organization. 


Greenville, Feb 28—February has been very 
cold most of the time. The snow has not been 
very deep, but badly drifted. Farmers are 
feeding sparingly of hay and using more 
grain than usual so as to make their hay hold 
out. An effort will be made town meeting 
day, by vote, to change the system of roa 
making from the labor system to the money 
system. F. M. Odell, general agent for Tur 
AGRICULTURIST is canvassing in this vicinity 
and is meeting with much success. 

Middletown, Feb 28—Cattle are wintering 
fairly well. Hay scarce, worth from $16 to 


18aton. Cattle in parts of Delaware are 
wintered largely on grain. Auctions are nu- 


merous but genuine bidders scarce. Prices 
lower than was expected, horses very low, 
money scarce and farmers trying to cur- 


Wages $2 to 5 lower than last 
year Cows are coming into milk and there 
will soon be new milk butter on the market. 
A few have tapped trees, but not much sap. 
Norfolk, Feb 28—We are having fine weath- 
er just now. Snow is very deep in the woods, 
so but little wood is being hauled at present. 
Farwers are somewhat discouraged in regard 
to plauting very heavily in potatoes the com- 
ing season the price is so low. The hay crop 
does not hold out as expected and is in pretty 
good demand. Crows have put in their ap- 
pearance, giving us to understand that winter 
is broken. Eggs are getting down to the bot- 
tom prices as usual at this time of the year. 
The weather forecasts of AMERICAN AGRI- 


tail expenses. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





CULTURIST are very correct, making it very 
convenient for the farmers. It should be on 
the shelf of every farm house. 

Pattersonville, Feb 25—A very successful 
farmers’ institute was held here to-day. The 
session was opened by an address of welcome 
by Elmer Doxtater of Princetown. John 
Gould of Ohio responded to the address. F. 
E. Dawley of Fayetteville spoke on The fer- 
tility of the soil. The farmers of New York, 
the speaker said, paid in 1895 over $5,000,000 
for commercial fertilizers, he then went on to 
discuss the history of the soil, which he com- 
pared toa mine from which year after year 
wealth had been taken, following which pro- 
cess,exhaustion was sure to come. ‘‘The most 
careful experiments prove,’’ said Mr Dawley, 
‘*that to produce a bushel of wheat the soil 
must give up 30 cents’ worth of fertility. A ton 
of hay costs 5.50, and a ton of milk 2.10. 
Averagihg the crops of the state, the drain is 
6.20 per acre over all. If the farms of the Mo- 
hawk valley have been cultivated for 100 
years, we thus see that each acre has been 
robbed of more than 600 worth of its natural 
wealth.’’ The speaker went into the analysis 
of the various fertilizers both chemical and 
homemade, and showed how by proper feed- 
ing and care the standard of manurial value 
could be raised. Cottonseed meal, old process 
linseed meal and wheat bran were recom- 
mended as foods sure to produce good results. 
At the afternoon session the question box 
brought out many queries and discussions of 
interest. At the evening session, following 
the question box, Mr Dawley, who has long 
been a successful poultryman, gave the insti- 
tute the benefit of his experience in an excel- 
lent address on Profit in poultry. 

Syracuse, Feb 29—The subject of trusts was 
the topic at the last meeting of the Onondaga 
farmers’ club. The coal trust was the princi- 
pal subject of discussion. It was claimed that 
coal was made for everybody. Every man 
was entitled to his share of it. It is wrong 
that afew men should combine and force 
consumers to pay an exorbitant price for it. 
The burden bears heavily upon the very poor. 
No class needs cheap fuel more than those 
who are poorly housed, poorly clad and poor- 
ly fed, who are obliged to buy in small quan- 
tities, greatly adding to charges for delivery. 
A resolution was adopted that the legislature 
should restrict and regulate the operations of 
trusts. A resolution against prize fighting 
was also passed. 

Volner, Feb 27—You ask about what 
the farmers in this section will grow for a 
money crop. There will be less potatoes grown 
perhaps. There will probably be more garden 
truck raised, especially cabbages. 


The State Experiment Station’s 


crops 


annual re- 


port for the year ended Sept 30, 1894, is just 
out in a weighty document of 800 pages. 


Much of the information it contains was long 
since made public in its bulletins. The Gene- 
va institution has been disposed to be too 
voluminous in its reports. It scares the aver- 
age farmer to attempt to get at the real meat 
of these experiments from such an immense 
document. We understand that the acting di- 
rector, Dr Van Slyke, is disposed to ‘‘ boil 
down’’ the station bulletins and _ confine 
them more strictly to original work instead 
of undertaking to reprint information of gen- 
eral character. This annual report can be 
obtained by all York state farmers who ap- 
ply to the station for it. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Breakabeen, Feb 28—We have had a nice 
run of sleighing this winter but itis thawing 
at present and is getting thin in places; it is 
very icy in the roads and a great many fields 
are nearly covered with ice. The river has 
been frozen over three times this winter. But- 
ter and eggs are very low. Not many cows 
have been sold in this section yet. A grange 
was organized in Fultonham recently. 


Road Laws—A bill has been introduced in 
the legislature amending the state aid road 
laws that boards of freeholders shall have 
discretionary power in ordering roads _ built. 
The bill was introduced as a result of peti- 
tions from boards of freeholders who were 
overwhelmed by petitions,the law compelling 
them to build roads if two-thirds of the prop- 
erty holders petitioned. Those who oppose 
the measure say that if it becomes a law it 

ractically makes the stone road law a dead 
etter. They claim that from the beginning of 
the law the success in improving the roads of 
the state was due to the mandatory feature, 




















by which property owners could compel boards 
of freeholders to build roads. The power of a 
legal mandamus has been invoked in several] 
counties in the past to torce county boards to 
Obey the law. A peculiar feature of the sity. 
ation is that representatives from several] 
counties, which have freely taken advantage of 
the old law, are in favor of the change, under 
the plea that their counties cannot stand any 
further expense for roads. 


Franklin Park, Feb 27—The outlook for a 
crop of peaches in central New Jersey is very 
poor and it seems to be the general cry al] 
over the state, fully 75 per cent of the’ buds 
are dead; it is most too early to judge to a 
certainty. There will be a few changes 
around the Park this spring. Mr Van Nort- 
wick of New Brunswick has bought the farm 
worked by Ben Young the past year. He 
will move on it in thespring. Mr Young will 
farm Mrs Veghte’s place. She will move in 
the village. Straw has advanced to $18, 
Roads are good. No snow. Grass has frozen 
out badly all over. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR MARCH. 
Beaver Co, 9-10 Crawford Co, Rundell, 1617 
Lawrence Co, New Crawford, Cambridge, 18-19 
Castle, 910 Erie Co, Belle Valley, 18-19 
Lawrence Co, New Wil- Erie Co, Union City, 20-21 
mington, 10-11 Warren Co, 20-21 
Mercer Co, Mercer, 11-12 Warren Co, 23-24 
Lawrence Co, Eden- Forest Co, 23-24 
urg, 11-12 Forest Co, 25-26 
Mercer Co, Greenville, 13 Clarion Co, New Beth- 28 
Venango Co, Emlenton, 13 _lehem, 
Venango Co, Franklin, 14 Jefferson Co, 30-31 
Mercer, Sheakleyville, 14 Clearfield Co, New Mill- 
Venango, Dempseytown, 16 port, 30-31 


Factoryville, Feb 27—In speaking of the re- 
cent death of S. C. Mathewson, his age 
— have been given as 76 years instead 
of 96. 


MARYLAND. 


Prince George Co o—The Vansville farm- 
ers’ club met at President J. D. Cassard’s 
near Muirkirk onthe 27th. The plan of hay- 
ing an address from specialists was approved. 
Prof S. B. Heiges, pomologist of the U § 
department of agriculture, addressed the club 
on the advantage of apple culture, maintain- 
ing that owing to esl ceeeae apple growers 
now had a corner on the market. Apple cul- 
ture could undoubtedly be made profitable in 
Maryland. The club has agreed to award a 
$25 prize (a silver piece), to the member who 
realizes the greatest profit from any crop 
grown on one-quarter of an acre of ground. 
Contestants must keep an accurate account of 
cost of labor and fertilizers. Next meeting to 
be held at S. W. Beall’s at Beltsville. 


Montgomery Co O—The 24th anniversary of 


the farmers’ convention was held at Sandy 
a on the 27th. Edward P. Thomas, 
president, M. O. Stabler secretary. Able re- 


ports were read from committees on Potato 
culture, Railroad crossings, Washington (D C) 
market, Crimson clover and Public road legis- 
lation. On the road topic Asa M. Stabler 
said great improvement had already resulted 
from the present law (appropriating one-third 
of the fund to stone or other permanent im- 
provement) and recommends that the com- 
missioners apply two-thirds to permanent im- 
ggg tn which was unanimously approved 
y the convention. After discussion it was 
agreed that it would pay to extend fruit cul- 
ture in Maryland. the holding of farmers’ 
institutes was warmly commended. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Feb 27—There has not been 
enough snow on this part of the island for 
sleighing this winter; plenty of ice, houses all 
filled. Hay is the only thing the farmer has 
to sell that is bringing any price; that is sell- 
ing at 75c to $1 per hundred lbs. Potatoes 25 
to 30c per bu. Peach buds are for the most 
part in good condition. Wool is selling quite 
well. Large tracts of land on the north and 
south plains have been bought up _ by specu- 
lators to divide up and sell in five to ten acre 
plots. The former owners have the privilege 


AGENTS WANTED. | mimber of experienced 


canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to Whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre 





We desire to secure @ 


sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 








of cutting off the wood by a certain time, and 
this makes quite a demand for wood choppers. 





IN OTHER SECTIONS. 


Among New England Yarmers—The winter 
has been a mild one and more out-of-door 
work has been done by the farmers of New 
England than usual. There has not been the 
usual amount of sledding and the lumber in- 
terests in the northern part have suffered 


somewhat, but the farmers improved what 
there was by getting in ice and wood. There 


has been more or less heard all winter of tu- 
berculosis, many cows having been killed in 
various parts of New England by cattle com- 


missioners. In Massachusetts the farmers are 


making a strong protest to the legislature 
against the workings of the present law. 
The Massachusetts farmers are also getting 


ready to do some work in the legislature on 
the tax question. All over New England 
stock have been wintering well and owing to 


the high price of hay and the low price of 
grain, much of the latter has been fed. 
Because of the low price of potatoes and the 
great crop, large quantities of them have 
also been fed out. Farmers are now hiring 


help for the coming summer and find good 


help scarce and rather high. A great many 
farmers’ institutes have been held all over 


New England the past winter and from the 
general interest manifested in taese and the 
similar meetings of the various agricultural 
societies and granges, much benefit to the 
farmers must result. Just now farmers are 
getting ready for the annual spring town 


meetings which are about due. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Acushnet, Fel 24—Henry C. Taber, a respect- 
ed citizen of the town, died the 20th of heart 
failure. Monday, Feb 17, was the coldest day 
of the winter, the thermometer registering 
from 8 to15 degrees below zero. Milk is 
scarce and new milch cows are in demand. 
Hens are laying well and are worth 22 
to Ac perdvz, potatoes 50c per bu, onions 50c. 


ToS 
eggs 


Colerain, Feb 24—Fine sledding and sleigh- 
ing for three weeks past and farmers and oth- 
ers have been and are improving it by getting 
their supply of wood,drawing for market also 
lumber, white birch, etc. J. F. Severance, ice 
dealer at Shelburne Falls, with a large number 
of men and teams, harvested a fine supply of 
ice of good quality and thickness from Shat- 
tuckville pond last week. F. K. Sheldon of 
Southampton has recently bought a fine thor- 
oughbred bull calf of A. A. Smith. Much in- 
terest is manifested in the coming town ineet- 
ing. The WRC ladies will furnish lunch 
with tea and coffee as usual. J. D. Miller, 
who is in a private hospital in Winchendon, 
is reported as no better. Many children are 
sick with whooping cough. The cold snap of 
last week was very severe, it being 18 to 20 
degrees below zero. Apples retail at 20e per 
peck for second quality, pork roast llc per lb. 

Easton, Feb 25--At this date the ground is 
bare and the sun is shining, the last fact be- 
ing a rarity in this vicinity. The town reports 
were distributed last week and the annual 
meeting will be March 2. Mr Packard, who is 
cutting off a section of Mr Knapp’s pine wood 
land, has nearly finished. Sawmills are not 
running full time, that business being dull 
like everything else. Mrs Joel Randall, who 
was one of the oldest people in town, died 
Feb 21, aged 87 years. Cornis 88c a bag and 
baled hay from $1 to 1.10 per-cwt delivered. 

North Reading, Feb 22—The 
falls have helped the sledding wonderfully 
and logs are now being drawn to mill. The 
ice crop is cut and housed. Milk supply is 
equal to demand. Eggs have had a drop in 
orice, now only 22c per doz. Some wood is 
being cut. Hay is holding out better than 
was expected from the short crop last summer. 


recent snow 


CONNECTICUT. 





Bristol, Feb 24—Much sickness in town. At 
the annual meeting of the Bristol fair corpora- 
tion M. L. Norton was elected secretary in 

lace of B. A. Peck; it was voted to hold a 
air one day only, Sept 30. Plainville grange 
Withdrew from the organization. All claims 
and premiums were paid in full, but no divi- 
dends for the granges composing the corps. G. 
N. Minor of Chippens Hillis seriously ill 
With a complication of diseases. Chauncey 
Atwood,who was hurt some time ago by a col- 
lision with a trolley car, is improving slowly. 

cehouses all filled. Not much snow yet to 
draw logs and wood. Eggs are 23c, butter 26 
to 30c, apples 60 to 75c per bu. Good weather for 
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blacksmiths, as the frequent patches of ice 


make frequent sharpening necessary. 

Franklin, Feb 2—P. 0. Smith 
windmill on his place and uses the power to 
cut fodder, saw wood and grind his grain. 
Farmers are beginning to look around for help 
for the summer, but are not offering quite as 
much as last season owing to dull prices re- 
ceived for this season’s crops. Monday, the 17th, 
was the coldest day this winter, 12 to 20 de- 
grees below zero in various parts of the town. 
Morris H. Deane of Norwich has rented Orrin 
Smith’s farm at the corner on shares for the 
ensuing year. 

Groton, Feb 22—Buyers have around 
the past week to purchase apples for the Eng- 
lish market. They give $1.75 a barrel for 

toxbury russets. There is practically no sale 
for potatoes anid the farmers have their cellars 
full of them. Addison Gray reports his peach 
tree buds killed. Charles Gates says his are 
uninjured. William Moxley’s old barn blew 
down in a recent gale. The barn was over 100 
years old. J. J. Copp has some nice February 
lambs, half Shropshire and half Southdown. 


has erected a 


been 


Hampton, Feb 24—The question asked by the 
farmer just now is Are all our cattle to be kill- 
ed? Six out ofa herd of seven were killed 
in Windham last week. If the state is to kill 
and pay for all our cattle it has a big job on 
its hands. Coldest weather of the season last 
week, mercury 14 degrees below zero. The 
milk question is the topic of the day among 
the producers. We can’t stand the surplus 
clause and it looks now as though the cream- 
ery would have more patronage. Many have 
put up ice intending to make butter. The first 
year milk was sold it seemed to bea good 
thing, the last year it has been very discour- 
aging. 





The New York Legislature. 
The Raines bill occupied much of the 
attention of the legislature during the past week, 
large crowds of visitors being in attendance at all 


excise 
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bill, which prohibits the sale of poultry unless 
properly dressed; Mr Keenholts, providing that 
whoever, with intent to prevent the free use of a 
cycle thereon, shall throw, drop or place upon 
any cycle path, avenue, street, sidewalk, alley or 
road, any glass, tacks, nails, piece. of metal, 
brier, thorn or other substance which might 
injure or puncture the tire, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and on conviction shall be fined not 
less than $5 nor more than $5; Senator Tibbitts, in 
the senate, providing that-on toll roads, when the 
highway is out of repair, the county court may 


order the nearest toll gate to _ be thrown open 
until the road is fully repaired. Bills passed— 
Senator Stewart’s, amending the village laws in 


relation to sidewalks; Senator Brackett’s, amend- 
ing the highway law relative to the opening of 
private roads; Senator Lexow’s, authorizing 
towns and villages to contract with adjoining 
towns for a water supply. 

A hearing was to he given last Wednesday on 
Mr Andrews’s bill, which proposes to raise the 
percentage of butter fat in milk from{3 to 4 per 
cent. A large delegation was present in opposi- 
tion to the measure and came prepared to show 
how unjust the proposed measure was in its 
terms. Owing, however, to long continued hear- 
ings on other bills, Mr Andrews’s measure was 
not reached. It is likely, in view of the fight 
now being waged against it, that the bill will not 
come out of the committee. Two hearings were 
held by the assembly committee on agriculture 
relative to Mr Sanders’s bill, which allows per- 
sons who have been arrested for selling adulterat- 
ed milk to offer evidence to show that the offense 
was not intended. Commissioner of Agriculture 
Schraub and Deputy Flanders, also Dr L. L. Van 
Slyke of the Geneva experiment station spoke 
against the bill, it being claimed that the propos- 
ed measure, if enacted into a law, would greatly 
interfere with the work of the agricultural depart- 
ments. It was said that it was intended to present 
ameasure before the legislature appropriating 
$5000 for the purpose of making an investigation 
of the dairy cows in Albany county and vicinity, 
as regards tuberculosis, the matter to be placed in 
the hands of the local board of health. dis plan, 
however, was abandoned and now itis said that 
the city common council wil] take the matter up 
and request the state board of health to look into 
the matter. The county itself is not a large factor 
in the dairy industry, but the milk supply is no 
less important on that account, a good proportion 
of it coming from Rensselaer and adjoining coun- 
ties. With equal consistency should Albany and 
vicinity share the attention of the state authorities, 
if there is suspicion of the disease existing among 














sessions. In the assembly Mr Cutler introduced a the herds furnishing such supplies. 

JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. Established_1852. 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
oa Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricuitural Drain Tile, Salt 

Glazed Sewer Vipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney_ Tops, 


> Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk e, 


Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, ete. 
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you worked in the right way. 


Wheel Hoe is simply fascinating. 
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SQUEEZE ™ FARM. 











You might get three times as much out of it, and not work so hard, if 
Rest your body, and operate your mind a 
while. Send for the PLANET JR. book for 180%, (it’s free), and learn all 
about the famous farm tools that do a week’s work in a day. 
It does more hoeing, plowing, or culti- 
vating than six men, and neither talks nor eats. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St. PHILADELPHIA, 
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Shovels. 
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Catalogue 


P, P. MAST & CO., 12 1=2 












SUNBEAM 


= Cultivator — 


Only 
Spring 
Shovel 
ever pro- 
duced giving 
Universal and Entire 
Satisfaction. 


Canal St., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


BRANCH HOUSE—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sound Advice for Grange Work. 
BY A BHODE ISLAND PATRON. 





Nothing in your paper has given me so much 
satisfaction recently as your forcible and persist- 
ent presentation of the prodigal and extrav- 
agant public expenditures of the government 
both in its national and municipal relations. To 
talk of manufacturing and commercial supremacy 
while the ta: es of the communities are increas- 
ing in a ratio that leaves no relation to population 
is an absurdity. And the indifference of the peo- 
ple to the gravity of the subject may present a 
magnificent confidence in the people in their 
almost unlimited resources, but is not flattering 
to their knowledge of the most elementary princi- 
ples of political economy. We are entered for a 
race in which we have numerous and able com- 
petitors. Common prudence would suggest that 
we should divest ourselves of every ounce of mat- 
ter that may encumber us, but we are actually so 
demented as to boast of our indifference to debt 
and talk about a national debt and a municipal 
debt asa blessing. If our only bond of cohe- 
sion is indebtedness, then welcome disruption, 
for to that it must come at last after a lingering 
disease. Good roads are excellent. I have been 
their earnest advocate for years. But how many 
good things are unattainable. This state has al- 
ready spent several thousands of dollars ona 
good roads commission, with a commissioner 
(not devoting exclusive attention to it, at a salary 
of $4000 a year, clerk hire, etc, extra and not a 
mile of road has yet been’ constructed. Our 
schools are the nurseries of fads; there is nothing 
too absurd to be entertained; special teachers of 
gymnastics in a country town surrounded by 
fields and open places, special drawing, music 
and other teachers at good salaries, simply cram- 
ming children beyond their capacities, and tax- 
ing the people beyond their ability to pay, the 
whole fabric resting upon the meaningless state- 
ment that education is a good thing. A plain, sim- 
ple, practical education, thorough in its element- 
ary branches, is needed. If the parents want 
more, let them pay for it. 

Think of a small town, with a population 
of little more than 6000, costing over $65,000 
with an annual deficit, a debt of nearly $120,000 
and neither owning water, gas, electricity nor 
sewerage. And look at the invidious preference 
in taxation given to manufacturers—exemption 
from taxes for years, and a special law that goods 
in course of manufacture shall be exempt from 
taxation—so that a manufacturer having $100,000 
in the bank can before the assessors sit in ses- 
sion buy or promise to buy raw material, swear 
it is in process of manufacture (which may mean 
anything) and evade taxation. What wonder that 
agriculture is depressed, since itis made to bear 
all or almost all the burden. A pyramid must 
rest upon its base, and the base of every country 
must be agriculture. The granges should lay aside 
all other questions and irrespective of party de- 
vote themselves to the reduction of taxatioi., un- 
diverted by promises of special immunity for 
themselves, but voting solidly for the ‘greatest 
good of the greatest number.’’ At the present 
time, the grange movement leads nowhere, and 
its influence is scarcely felt. With a program of 
reduced taxation, reduced salaries of high-paid 
officials and a simpler life, the grange would 
command universal respect. 

ecient 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Silver Anniversary of Eagle Grange 

The celebration of the 25th anniversary of Eagle 
grange, No 1, Lycoming Co, occurred on Feb 20. 
The general invitation extended to the Patrons 


also made special mention of a free dinner 
which would be served by the sisters. The hall 
is a commodious two-story frame _ structure, 


Brother Decker called the first session to order at 
2.15 p m. On behaif of the charter members 
Brother Frank Porter was requested to act as 
chairman of this session. Chairman Porter read 
short sketches of the organization from O. H, 
Kelly’s history of the grange, also list of charter 
members. The trials and difficulties encountered 
during the 25 years of their organized existence 
were briefly touched upon after which Brother Por- 
ter gave the following data: This grange was 
organized on Feb 22, 1871, although the applica- 
tion had been signed two days earlier, with 41 
charter members. Of this number 11 are present, 
12 have gone to the great grange above and the 
others have moved away and scattered. Brother 
Luke Eger, deceased, was the principal mover in 
effecting the organization, and was chosen its first 
master. The first several years of the history is 
not pleasant to relate from the fact that its pages 
are covered with hardships and disappointments. 
On Feb 22, 1888, with an active membership of 
less than 20, the hall was built and from that time 
prosperity has attended the organization. A 
grange store is in operation and there is a work- 
ing membership of 60 brothers and sisters, 
Mortimer Whitehead who is visiting here spoke 
briefly of the originators of the order. Wcerds of 
greeting from Brothers Leonard Rhone and May 
were read by the chairman. The charter mem- 
bers were invited to speak and responded liber- 









PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


ally. Sister Kate P. Eger read an interesting 
history of this grange. A. M.S. Potter and Sister 
Mary Kostenbader of Union Co made brief 
speeches,also State Lecturer Hill and Sisters Litch- 
erand Eager. Brother Whitehead followed with a 
tribute to Caroline Hall, who was the first to sug- 
gest the admission of women intothe order. Broth- 
er Decker and Dietrich made short addresses, fol- 
lowed by State Lecturer W. F. Hill on the plans he 
has adopted to place the subordinate granges of 
the state in a point of articulation with the Penn- 
sylvania state college. The sisters then extend- 
ed an invitation to supper. 

Brother Decker called the evening session to 
order and State Lecturer Hill spoke on Unequal 
taxation. Miss Harvia Shaffer rendered a _ recita- 
tion in excellent form, followed by H. G. Decker 
in ashort address on The growth of agriculture, 
The charter members and visitors were called for- 
ward and presented with floral tributes befitting 
the occasion. Brother Whitehead, assisted by 
Brother Porter, exemplified the unwritten work of 
the olden days, also the significations of the first 
regalias. Brother Whitehead then delivered a 
masterful address. Brothers Porter and Heilman 
gave a few parting words. 

Bristol grange is located in the extreme eastern 
part of Morgan Co, surrounded by a class of en- 
terprising agriculturists and their neatly kept 
farms and fine stock bespeak for them a word 
of praise. The grange has been inactive for some 
time, but judging from present prospects a mem- 
bership net short of 100 before the close of this 
year may be predicted. 

OHIO. 
Farmers’ Interests in the Legislature. 

State Grange Master T. R. Smith, has been in 
Columbus, looking after the farmer’s interest as 
pertaining to prospective legislation. The 
house has already adopted a@ measure repealing 
the Workman school law and Mr Smith is labor- 
ing to defeat the measure in the senate, thus re- 


taining the school law, as at present in force, 
Under the old law, three directors constituted 


the official board in each school district, they hav- 
ing the jurisdiction over all business matters 
pertaining to that district, while the Workman 
law allows but one director to each district, these 
working together in each township as one school 
board, jointly in control of all the schools in the 
township. The element in ‘favor of repeal and 
advocating a return to the old system, say that 
under the Workman law there is too much of a 
one-man rule, and ofttimes abuse of power. 
Master Smith wishes to be on record as a warm 
advocate of the Workman law, claiming that it 
has a great tendency to build up graded schools 
and other township educational features. 

The grange is also keeping a business eye on 
the anti-shoddy bill as editorially commented 
upon in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST week before 
last, and the prospective legislation referring to 
fees and salary of public officials. With farm 
products and farm incomes reduced more than 
one-half, fees and salaries remain at the old fig- 
ures, thus doubling the but.len of the farmers to 
meet the required taxes for the payment of these 
salaries; and as the purchasing power of this 
salary is nearly double what it was when the 
amount of the salary was fixed, it virtually 
amounts to an increase of salary to public | officers 
old-time Farmers 


even above the high rates. 
think it time these matters were adjusted, and 
also believe that a fixed salary to public officials 


an<l the turning over of all fees to the public fund, 
would be a great improvement. Under the fee 
system, the income of many public officials is not 
known, and there is no practical way of turning 
on the light to ferret out exorbitant fees and to 
keep corruption out of high places, 
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: We are the only seedsmen making the growing 
farm seeds, grasses and clovers a great specia Gof 

SOur Extra Grass and Clover Mixtures last a life- 

stime without renewal. Prices dirt cheap. Mam- 

Smoth catalogue a Rd pkgs. Gentes and Grasses 

Sfree for but l0c Catalogue alone dc. 

JOHN A. SALZER ! EED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


acon: FEED MILLS 
BuaR- STONE 

best constructed, least complicated 
pry fastest grinding mills yet produced, 
They were granted the highest possible 
award at the Worlds Columbian 
~ Exposition in 1893 for 
Bis Extreme Simplicity, Ae 


1 ceptable Work and Low 
ag . Price. 































SATISFACTION 4 
GUARANTEED. 


Send 2c. stamp for our 
48 page Illustrated Catalogu® 
LEONARD D, HARRISON, 

Haven, 








Box N, New 





Rented 
His Farm. 


One of my farms that has recently been run from yi 
to year by different people on shares, I have just rented 
for aterm of five years; all by advertising in THE AGRI- 
OULTURIST, under the head of Farmers’ xchange. 














has always merited 
condemnation. 


N UNJUST tax 
is contrary to 
every instinct of 
reason and equi- 
ty. Men and 
nations rebel 
against it. The 
man who buys 

“cheap” harvesting machinery is 

doomed to pay tribute to the man- 

wfacturer for replacing parts that 
age that wear out too 
soon. his is unjust taxation. 
McCORMICK Harvesting Ma- 
chines are built upon honor. They 
insure the purchaser against extor- 
tion for repairs; parts that should 
not break do not break, because 
scientific figuring enters into their 
construction; parts that wear do 
not show wear, and need not be re- 
placed until after long, hard ser- 
vice. The first cost of a McCor- 
mick is a little more than the first 
cost of other machines, but with 
the McCormick you get more than 
you pay for, while with the others 
you pay for more than you get. 
The new McCormick Light-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower 
and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 


Chicago. 
Agents Everywhere. 















28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 


For All Kinds of Grinding, - 
A boy can operate and keep in 
order. **Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE, 

All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, roller or buhr system, 

Reduced Prices for’96, 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
90 Day Street, 


CARMAN SEED POTATOES. 


an No. 3, #4.00 per bbl. Carman No. 1, 2.75. Bu 
reat Divide, £2.00. Dutton, Orphan, Maggie Murphy, 
Amc’ Wonder, Freeman, Sir William, $1.5". New Queen, 
Early Rose, Main, Hebron, Sunrise, Irish Daisy, Puritan, 
1.25. Rural N. Y¥. No. 2, Green Mountain, Monroe Seed- 
ing, $1.00 per bbl, Any other varieties you may want, 
write and I will give you prices. Mixed bbl. at the same 
a sy Oats 45 cents per bu. Wayne Co 
‘erms cash, Fx 


. Indianapolis, Inds 





on KELLEY, NEWARK, N. Y. 
































Progress in Tobacco Fertilization. 





cConelusion of results of the famous Connecticut experi- 
ments, the first part of which was printed last week. | 


Whether a large excess may in time prove an in- 
jury to the crop has not yet been determined. 
Our experiments may yet throw some light on 
that. But is it any wonder that on highly fertiliz- 
ed tobacco land, fertilizers in which soda has 
peen substituted for potash have given excellent 
crops? I have no fear that such fertilizers sold 
with the false claim that soda can take the place 
of potash in our fertilizers, and sold too at the 
modest price of $50 per ton, are going to long de- 
lude any Connecticut farmer, butI shall be sur- 
prised if for a year or two they may not hold 
theirown on tobacco land which already has 
large stores of potash within it. 

5th. Is magnesia in considerable quantity like- 
ly to be harmful to the quality or looks of the 
leaf? This question has been brought up ‘by the 
fact that a light ‘‘moid,’’ as it is called, some- 
times appears on the leaf when it comes out of 
the case, greatly reducing its salability but not 
damaging its quality for wrappers and _ this 
mold is found to be not a low order of plant life 
like the mold that comes on cheese or bread, but 
isa malate of magnesia, an effloresced crystal- 
line matter which has come out of the leaf tissue. 
Is this caused by too much magnesia in soil or 
fertilizer? I understand that is the belief of some 
who have given up the use of cotton hull ashes 
in consequence. It is hard to determine. If I 
am correctly informed, the trouble has appeared 
on crops raised where cotton hull ashes had been 
pountifully applied for many years. Has it ap- 
peared elsewhere? Who knews? 

Magnesia of course is present in all soils. It is 
an indispensable ingredient of all plants. An ex- 
cessive amount of it in the plant is known to be in- 
jurious unless limeis also abundant. One average 
crop takes some 30 Ibs of it from an acre and this 
comes mostly from the leaf. Fifteen hundred 
pounds cotton hull ashes carry some 165 Ibs mag- 
nesia and less than half as much lime. The low 
grade sulphate in equivalent quantity carries 
about 199 lbs magnesia. As we have already 
seen, the quality of leaf from plots that received 
these forms of potash for 3 yrs in succession has 
bsen among the best and as yet there has been 
nosign of the mold. Weshall be on the watch 
for it. 

6th, How do the different forms of nitrogen 
compare in their effect on quality of leaf? Cot- 
tonseed meal, castor pomace and a mixture of 
pomace and nitrate we have compared for 3 yrs. 


The crop of ’°92 was exceptionally good (in gen- 
eral), that of ’93 was exceptionally inferior and 
that of °94 was in general fair. Taking the aver- 


age of these 3 yrs, I should say the quality of leaf 
produced by cottonseed meal and pomace was 
pretty nearly alike, but in the last 2 yrs rather in 
favor of the meal. Still, there is little to choose 
between them. Cottonseed meal of courge has 
been much the cheaper. The substitution of 
nitrate for part of the castor pomace has not been 
any advantage. ‘‘Starters’’ have little use if the 
fertilizer is put in seasonably. Itis a mistake to 
suppose that cottonseed, linseed and pomace are 
slower in their action than animal matters like 


blood, bone and tankage. Careful experiments 
made during the last 2 yrs at our station, coin- 
ciding in their results with European experi- 


ments, prove that these vegetable forms of nitro- 
gen are if anything more available to vegetation 
than the animal forms named. 

Linseed we have tried as a source of nitrogen 
for only 2 yrs, but we have got some of our best 
tobacco from it. In ’93, the quality of the tobacco 
raised with linseed, on two plots was 1st and 3d; 
in’, 6th and 4th. Linseed is quoted to-day in 
New Haven at $19 and cottonseed at $25, so that 
nitrogen in these forms costs respectively 18 and 
17.9¢c. Stems (6000 lbs) with castor pomace (2640 
Ibs) and some swift sure superphosphate asa 
starter in the 2 yrs gave less satisfactory tobacco, 
grading 16th and 2ist. Horse manure at the rate 
of 10 to 12 cords pa, with swift, sure superphos- 
phate for a starter in 1893, on new land gave a 
leaf which ranked 13th among the 29. But in ’94, 
it proved the best of all and graded 1st. The 
colors were light to medium, the vein small, text- 
ure thin, well sweated, open grain and a good finish 

Good tobacco ean be raised on stable manure. 
Tobacco can be spoiled by stabye manure. Both 
Propositions are true. If we should use stable 
Manure as truck farmers use it—or rather used 
it before the trolley cut off the chief supply—I 
have no doubt we should get a dark, badly burn- 
ing leaf. But used in small amount—as in fact we 
should have to use it nowadays on account of 
the difficulty of getting it at all—I am inclined to 
believe it puts a finish on the leaf which is very 
desirable. It is affirmed by some packers who are 
careful observers that tobacco raised on manure 
May not look as well as other leaf when pole cured 

t after casing down it comes out brighter and 
Much better in appearance than that raised only 
chemicals. This applies of course only to sta- 
ble manure. Privy manure should never be used 
® tobacco, under any circumstances, and I 


MONEY CROPS 


should hesitaete to us hogpen manure where gar- 
bage or house refuse is fed in any quantity. 
Animal forms of nitrogen, such as blood, meat or 
bone, with nitrates or ammonia salts, have not in 
our experiments done as well as the vegetable 
forms of nitrogen. 
— EO 
Now to Co-op erate. 

The New England Leaf Tobacco Co is 
ready to do business. An able general manager 
in Mr C., C. Chapman has been secured and an 
office opened at 44 Market St, Hartford, Ct. Sam- 
ples of tobacco are now solicitated from growers 
and the company will see that the leaf is dispos- 
ed of satisfactorily and on commission. Tobacco 
growers have no reason to fear in giving this new 
enterprise their confidence, as itis a stock com- 
pany, the stockholders all well-known people of 
the Connecticut valley and their offers as to com- 
mission selling very simple. As the directors are 
united that a dividend not to exceed 6 per cent 
should be declared for some time to come on the 
actual cash capital paid in, growers should feel 
that the company steps in as a safe friend, will- 


now 


ing to transact the grower’s business for a mini- 
mum sum and at no trouble to himself. The offi- 


cers of the company serve without pay and the 
manager is on salary. As the primary object is to 
sell tobacco for the grower to the best advantage 
as well as by legitimate and approved methods, 
at the least possible cost, with but one salaried 
official, the plans of the board of directors are to 
be most highly commended. 


At New York City. 


The seedleaf market has kept along fairly act- 
ive during February. While the sales aggregate 


quite a movement prices are 
changed, fine grades being in 


practically un- 
demand at good 


terms while inferior grades go a-begging. Sales 
as reported by the Leaf aggregate 2600, 2625 
and 1750 cs per week. Among the sales of the 


past week were 232 cs ’94 Ct Hav 
Ct Hav at 16@18}c, 47 cs 
45@52e, °93 cs °94 Ct Hav seconds at 184@20c. The 
seedleaf market has been fairly active this week 
and buyers seein to feel thatit is about time to lay 


at p t, 139 es *94 
*92 Ct Hav wrappers at 


in supplies, after all the delay and putting off 
which they have indulged in during the past 2 
mos. Buta little spurt on the part of buyers 


would be necessary to clean out all the finer grades 
of domestic leaf now held by growers. Wisconsin 
and Ohio is well picked up, but little choice Penn- 
sylvania is in growers’ hands and much the same 
condition prevails in New England. Of medium to 
inferior grades there is a superabundance on 
hand and in this connection it is pleasant to note 
that from New York exports for the week ending 
Feb 7 were 2200 es, Feb 14 917 cs and Feb 21 1280 
es or assuring the disposal of about 5000 cs by ex- 
port during the month. As this leaf is all low 
grade, its departure is welcomed and while its 
sales price may have been low the home market 
will be in better shape to hold any future rise in 
prices. 
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Ask a Democrat 


about the Republican party. Ask a com- 
peting agent about Deering roller bear 
ings. They will talk much the same. 


Ask a Republican 


about Democracy. Ask a twine trust 
agent about Deering binder twine, and 
hear both denounced, 


a Prohibitionist 


what he thinks of both other parties. 
Ask a competing agent’s opinion of Deer- 
ing roller bearings and Deering binder 
twine. Their answers will be much 
alike. 


Ask Your 
Own Common Sense 


whether Deering machines with Roller 
Bearings will not wear less and last 
longer than the old kind that have no 
way of overcoming friction. Ask your 
own common sense, too, Whether it isn’t 
reasonable that we make better twine in 
our big mills with our reputation than 
makers who have no reputation to sus- 
tain and who don’t make binders. 

Could we have built up the greatest 
binder trade in the world by making 
either poor binders or poor twine? In 
this, as in everything else, don’t ask for 
disinterested opinions from interested 
people, but 


Ask Your Common Sense, 


Send for catalogue. 


DEERING HARVESTER C0., Chicago, 


Ask 


Free. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 








SPINWAL, . 


ANNE 


NTER 





NEW PRICES. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


POTATO MACHINERY, 


CUTTERS, SPRAYERS, SORTERS, ETC. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


ASPINWALL MFC. CO., 


6O SABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 






















AGENTS 
WANTED. 








izes up 
to 1344 
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Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 


ACM 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 
Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels the soil 


=| in one operation. Made en- 
= tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL frm m7 xe 


N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole M°f°r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Ill. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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§ QUIET WEEK IN TRADE. 


TUESDAY EVENING, March 3, 1806. 
Controlling conditions are not essentially 
different from those of a week ago and the 
business world is still awaiting a genuine 
revival of activities. The demand for the 
product of farm, mine and factory is inade- 
quate to the possibilities of production and 
this retards improvement. More or un- 
seasonable weather has hindered the distribu- 
tion of general merchandise. Large 


less 


orders 


have been placed for steel rails, iron pipe 
and nails, and prices on pig iron and _ steel 
billets are lower. The money markets are 


easy. 

Wheat hus shown stubborn resistance to as- 
saults of the bears, making occasional gains, 
and friends of the market are as hopeful as 
ever that the price will reach still higher 
ground. Corn and oats are holding their 
own, with some evidences of a positive un- 
dercurrent of strength, scarcely visible on the 
surface. In live stock circles few changes of 
importance are apparent, packers showing 
a willingness to buy hogs at ruling low prices. 
Wool is quiet, and cotton rather unsettled. 
Manufacturers claim the outlet for finished 


goods is not as large as it ought to be not- 
withstanding some concessions in price. But- 
ter has now recovered 2c or more from the 


midwinter break, with a good consumptive 
demand at the prices, cheese remains quiet, 
eggs are easy, and fruits and vegetables with- 
out special feature. Revised prices holding 
good to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS 


Cash or spot Wheai Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 654;4¢ 29'4e 20¢ *23 60 *S7 40 
New York, 753¢ 3745 2614 *4 50 *7 75 
Boston, ~ 3845 2644 200 *8 Ou 
Toledo, i445 29 Wt, 1 80 43744 
St Louis, 63 27 19% — _ 
Minneapolts, 62 ~ - -- _ 
San Francisco, *1.25 *90 *30 "7 00 - 
London 8l 4055 _ — _ 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 68c 303¢¢ 214g¢ 
July. 6844 315, 2134 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADa. 
This week Last week One year ago 

64,089,000 65,011,000 TR. 762.04 
Corn, 13,036,000 11,516,000 13,084,000 
Oats, 7,001,000 6,918,000 6.587.000 

At Chicago. wheat prices moved up a little 
more than 3e Pp bu last week, and while the full 
advance was not sustained to the interest 
at the beginning of this week was pronounced 
and the market is opening fairly firm. The 
situation is in the main encouraging to producers, 
and the position and the outlook to-day are exact- 
ly in line with the position this journal has taken 
for some time. Within the past week foreign 
news has been rather encouraging, cables point- 
ing toward a confirmation of recent reports of 
serious crop damage in Argentina, and as a con- 
sequence a smaller exportable surplus from that 
country. Au English grain authority estimates 
the world’s wheat crop 128,000,000 bu smaller than 
for the previous year, the visible supply east of 
the Rocky mountains continues to decrease, and 
stocks at San Francisco and other Pacific coast 
points aiso show a liberal reduction, together 
with a fair export movement of wheat and flour. 
Various trade authorities make the farm reserves 
March 1 smaller than a year ago. Our own esti- 
mates, found in another column, point to 135 
millions against 14 a year earlier. Exports of 
wheat and flour last week were disappointingly 
small, and bears ever ready to depress the mar- 
ket, yet at every recession fair buying was de- 
veloped, and in the main some advantage to pro- 
ducers gained. February receipts at Chicago 
were materially larger at 2988 cars, compared 
with 440 in ’95, 1360 in ’S, 4644 in °93 and 3605 in ’92. 
May worked up to 68{c bu, subsequently reced- 
ing a little, with July nearly the same figure and 
eash relatively strong. A fairly good demand 
exists on the part of both millers and shippers. 
No 2 red 24@24c¢ over May in store, with some'sales 
to go to Kansas City, No 3 red by sample 65@67c, 
No 3 spring by sample 65@66}c. 

That corn is ieaving the farms rapidly is shown 
in Chicago receipts of 8368 cars during Feb, com- 
pared with 4732 same month a year ago when the 
crop was short. The market is substantially steady, 
showing frequent small advances coupled with 
the usual recessions. Exports continue liberal, 
cash demand is encouraging, foreign markets firm 
while public stocks are increasing. There is now 


PUBLIC 


Wheat, bu, 


close, 
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avery large quantity in farmers’ hands as 
shown in our special report on another page, and 
advices of a bountiful crop in Argentina togethei 
with a big exportable surplus in that country 
May worked up to 3le Pp bu last week and early 
this week is showing considerable stability. Cash 
remains close to 29¢ for No2 in store, No 3 by 
sample 27$@28}c, No 4 26a27e. 

Oats quiet within a narrow 
other grains to some extent, with 
demand but offerings on the cash 
ample. No 2in store about 20c Pp bu with May 
and July 21@21}¢ and Sept (new oats) 21}e. 

Rye has finally shown a little strength, due in 
part to tlie advance in wheat, there being some 
speculative inquiry, May selling last week up to 
42}c. The full advance was not = maintained. 
Shippers, millers and distillers are in the market 
for small quantities and receipts continue moder- 
ate. No 2 in store 40c, May 42c. 

Barley is fairly firm without showing special 
animation. Receipts have been moderately lib- 
eral, but so with the demand, and there is some 
inquiry for cheap barley to mix with other feeds. 
Malting goods in fair request. Quotations 26@30e 
% bu of 48 ibs for thin to medium weight but poor 
in color, with good to extra malting barleys 32@ 
38e. 

Timothy seed 
and indifferent demand. 
change. but poor lots or those mixed with weed 
seeds i0@20c lower. Futures dull with March 
weaker, due to anticipated deliveries on maturing 
contracts, the market declining from $3 80@3 65 p 
etl. Poor to prime seed by sample 3 20@3 65 with 
high grade at a small premium. Clover in a little 
better demand and fairly steady on the basis of 
7 35@7 40 for prime cash or March delivery, mam- 
moth a small premium over medium. Occasional 
lots of millet are coming forward, rather indiffer- 
ent in quality, with a fair sale for the better 
grades. Ordinary millet 65@85e p ctl, German 
millet 65490c, fancy brovincorn millet %9e¢@1 10, 
Hungarian 65a@85¢e, buckwheat 60a70e with re- 
cleaned at a premium. 

At Toledo, wheat 


range, following 
good shipping 
market fully 


easier under increased arrivals 
Best grades show little 


prices hold the slight im- 
plovement with some effort, the moderate to 
small exports and continued liberal receipts 
in the northwest serving to offset bullish features. 
Some crop complaints received, milling demand 
fair. No 2 cash 74}@74hce, May 75}c, July 7la@71h. 
Coarse grains quiet and substantially steady. 
Clover seed easy under liberal receipts, with 
prime for cash or March delivery $4 30@4 35 Pp hu, 
Oct (new seed) 432}. Prime mammoth 4 40, tim- 
othy 1 80, 

At New York, better tone in both wheat and 
flour under conditions ruling in other market cen- 
ters. Cash wheat held at very firm prices with 
red winter wheat at a big premium, No 2 in ele- 
vator being quotable around &2@82ke Pp bu, while 
March delivery (spring) is about 75ic. Coarse 
grains quiet with No 2 corn in store 384@39c, oats 
26}c. Barley dull and only steady at 38@50c for 
common feed to fancy malting. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE JIARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes dull and 
heavy at 60@75e P bbl, onions $1 25@1 50, turnips 
HOa60c, cabbage 2 50@3 P 100, pea beans 1 70@1 75 
~P bu, apples 2 50@3 P bbl, celery 1@110 P dz, 
lettuce 35@40e P bx, cranberries 848 50 P bbl. 
Chickens 10@1le P tb 1 w, 11@12e d w, turkeys 12@ 
13e lw, 15a@14c d w, ducks 10@11e 1 w, 11@12c d w, 
geese 9a10¢c 1 w, 10@11¢e d w, fresh eggs 17@18e p 
dz, cold storage 13@1l4c. Loose hay 1550a16 p 
ton, baled 15416, clover 13@14, rye straw 12 50@ 
13 50, oat 8@9, bran 13@14, cottonseed meal 17 50@ 
18, middlings 16@17, corn Ssa40e Pp bu, oats 2@ 
29e, wheat 60@65e. 

At Syracuse, beets 25@30e p bu, carrots 25a@30c, 
parsnips 50a70c, celery 30@35¢ P dz, radishes 25 
@30c, lettuce 2}a3¢ p head, squash $1@125 p 100 
tbs, honey 9@12§c p tb, potatoes Ma20c p bu, 
onions 20@25c, turnips 25@40c, cabbage 243 p 100, 
pea beans 135 P bu. Chickens l0c Pibl w, 4a 
15e d w, turkeys 16c, ducks 18¢, beef 54a7¢, veal 8c, 
hogs 5@6c, mutton 5a7c, lamb 9@10c, hides 3@4}c, 
tallow 3}@4c. Corn 38c P bu, oats 28@30c, bran 14 
P ton, middlings 15, loose hay 14@16, baled 16@ 
18, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 16c P dz, potatoes 20@25¢ P bu, beans 
$1 25@1 50, pork 4@4 50 P 100 ths, beef 6@8c Pp th, 
veal fe | w, lard 7@8e, chickens 7@8c, shorts 13 p 
ton, middlings 13, corn 35¢c P bu, oats 25c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 16c, potatoes fP5c, barley 
33e, corn 35¢c, oats 25c, hay 10@11, lard 8c, beef 6@ 
8c, mutton 5@6c.—At Ellery, Chautauqua Co, milch 
cows 25430, potatoes 15@20c, pork 5c, veal 7c, eggs 
13c.—At Middletown, Delaware Co, hay 16@18.—At 
Pavilion, Genesee Co, pork 5}4@6c.—At Ellicott, 
Chautauqua Co, hay 15, straw 9@10, onions 30@40c, 
cabbage 20@25 P ton, potatoes 20c.—At Gerry, Chau- 
tauqua Co, cows 20@30 ea.—At Yaphank, Suffolk 
















Co, potatoes 25@30¢e, hay 75e@1 p 100 Ibs.—At South 
Salem, Westchester Co, potatoes 60@75e, CLES We 
corn 50¢c, cows 25@35, hay 20.—At Stafford. Gen. 
esee Co, hay 14@16, beans 9c, potatoes 100 offer. 
ed, milech cows 25@30.—At Sweden, Monroe Co, 
pea beans 95c, eggs 17e. ; 

OH1IO—At Columbus, poultry somewhat ad- 
vanced and dealers firm. Chickens Te P ib] yw 
&a@sic d w, turkeys 9@1l0¢ 1 w, 12@14e d w, ducks 9@ 
10c 1 w, 10@12c dw, geese T@ije a w, 25@40e eg 
lw, mallard ducks $5 p dz, rabbits 125, fresh 
eggs lle p dz. Timothy seed 2c lower under 
large supplies, 3954405 100 lbs. Bran 13 p 
ton, shorts 12, middlings 14, baled timothy hay 14 50 
@15 50, loose 15 50@16 50, rye straw 9@10, oat 7a, 
Apples firm for fancy, stocks not keeping well. 
Fey Baldwins and Greenings 275 P bbl, eranber. 
ries Weak 47545. Potatoes declining owing to 
heavy receipts, Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 19 
@2le Pp bu, onions active, white 125 p bbl, yel- 
low 1 15@1 20, onion sets, yellow 150, white 2 15, 
domestic Holland cabbage 21 P ton, foreign Dan- 
ish 25, hand-picked beans 1@105 P bu. Flour 
advanced to $4 40 p bbl on best patents, wheat 6g 
@i0e P bu, corn 28@30c, oats rye 35@40c, 
Live stock unchanged. Good to best steers 4@4 25 
P 100 ibs, mixed butchers’ stock 2 50@3 50, veal 
calves 4@5 50, hogs 4 2044 40, sheep 3, No 1 cured 
hides 6c P Ib, No 2 5e. 

Retail prices are as follows: Apples 25@4Mec p 
pk, beets 5e P beh, cauliflower 15@25¢ P head, 
cabbage 6@10c, celery 10c p stalk, cranberries 10¢ 
? qt, carrots 2 behs for 5c, lemons 20c p dz, lima 
beans 1l0c P qt, onions 20¢ P pk, parsnips 5e P 
beh, potatoes 35¢c p bu, turnips 10c P 4 pk, round 
steak 10@12}c P tb, breakfast bacon 10@12}c, emy 
butter 25@28e, country 15e, cheese 15¢c, chickens 25 


23.@25¢e, 


@30e ea, ducks 12j¢ P tb, turkeys l6éc, eggs lbe P 
dz. 
At Cleveland, potatoes quiet and easy. He- 


brons and Burbanks 17.@20e p bu, carrots 13@I1é¢, 
white onions 50@60c, red and yellow 25@35c, cab- 
bage $15@30 p ton, radishes 25@28¢ P dz behs, 
cucumbers 2 7545, green onions 13@14c, spinach 70 
a@s0c p bu, Baldwin apples 3 @3 25 p bbl, Greenings 
275@3, common 2a@2 50, N J cranberries 6@7 Pp bbl. 
Poultry active. Chickens 8$@9ec P ib lw, 9@ 
10j¢ d w, turkeys 12@12}¢ | w, 134@144e d w, ducks 
12012 ll@lise P 
dz. Bran 12 50@15 p ton, middlings 11 50@13, loose 
hay 14417, baled timothy 12@15 50, rye straw 6@9, 
Good to best steers 3 7iha4 ~ 100 ths, veal calves 
5 Tab 25, hogs 4 10a4 30, 

At Toledo, fresh eggs l3al4e Pp dz, chickens 5@ 
64c fF tb 1 w, Tae d w, turkeys 6@8el w, 7@9e d w, 
ducks 6a8e lw, Ta9e d w, geese 65@70e ea. Po- 
tatoes 1k@19e Pp bu, white onions 28@2e, red We, 
turnips 18@25c, apples $2 50@4 Pp bbl, beans 1 15@ 
140 ~P bu. Baled timothy hay 13414 P ton, loose 
15@16, rye straw 6a6 50, bran 15@i6, middlings 18 
@l4. 

At Cincinnati, old chickens 7c P th, young 8c, 
ducks 10@l1l1c, turkeys 104c, geese $3@5 P dz, fresh 
eggs l0ec P dz. Baldwin apples 3@3 50 Pp bbl, 
Greenings 250¢@275, Ben Davis 3@3 50, potatoes 
on track 20@28¢ P bu, onions 1@1 25 P bbl, turnips 
1, parsnips 1340.a@1 50, carrots 75e@1, cabbage 1 40@ 


HOajTbe ea, fresh eggs 


‘lw, geese 


sheep 3a3 DO. 


175. Ch timothy hay 14 75@15 P ton, No 1 4@ 
14 50, clover 11 50@12, rye straw 5 50@6, bran 1080 


@ii. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, prime white po- 
tatoes 23@25¢c » bu, Early Rose 30@35c, yellow 30@ 
35¢e, apples 250@3 P bbl. Chickens 8@9e P fb 1 w, 
9@lle dw, ducks 12@13e, turkeys 13@14¢ 1 w,14@lbe 
d w, geese 60@80e ea, fresh laid eggs 10}@1le P dz. 
Fey emy butter 22@23¢ P tb, ch 20@2I1¢, rolls 20@ 
21e, dairy prints 13@14e, full cream cheese 10}@11}e. 
Ch timothy 16 P ton, No1 15@15 50, clover ll 50@ 
12 50, rye straw 13@14, bran 13@14, middlings 12@ 
14, 

CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, vegetables 
in fair demand. Cabbage $3@3 50 P 100 tbs, car- 
rots 35e P bu, beets 40c, red and yellow onions 50c, 
white 75¢, parsnips 75e, potatoes 30@40c, turnips 
30@35c, lettuce 60@75e P dz, radishes 50c, parsley 
35¢e, squash 2c P th, tomatoes 2 50 P cra, pea beans 
150 P bu, apples 150@4 P bbl. Poultry in ample 
supply. Chickens lle P thl w, 12c dw, turkeys 
13c lw,17e dw. Bran 15@16 P ton, cottonseed 
meal 25, middlings 16@18, loose hay 22, baled 2 
rye straw 20, corn 45c P bu, oats 3ic. 

At Bridgepo®, chickens 14@18e P fb d w, tur 
keys 16@22c, ducks 16@20c, geese 12@14, fresh 
eggs 18@20c P dz, veal calves 84@11} P fb, hogs 
54a@7c, mutton 6@8e. Potatoes 35@40e P bu, car- 
rots 35@40c, white onions 55@60c, red 45@50e, ruta- 
bagas 30@35c, apples $2 50@4 P bbl, pea beans 1 40 
@1 60 P bu, spinach 325@350 P bbl. Bran 16@18 
P ton, cottonseed meal 22@24, middlings 16@18, 
loose hay 20@22, baled 19@21, rye straw 19@22. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, poultry 
supplies fairly liberal. Chickens 10ec P tb |W» ul 
@l3e d w, ducks 12@13e¢ 1 w, 14@16e d w, turkeys 
14@16c d w, geese 8@l1lc, fresh eggs 12c¢. Apples 
$2 50@3 P bbl, cranberries 8 50@9 50. Early Rose 
potatoes 23@25¢ P bu, Stars 22@23c, white onions 
125 P bbl, yellow 1@1 15, turnips 40@45c. Ch timo- 











thy hay 16 50@17 P ton, mixed clover 14, rye straw 
15 50@16, timothy seed 2@2 50 P bu, bran 13@13 50 
# ton. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


fhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 
19@20e P ib, dairy 18@19c.—At Syracuse, good to ch 
emy 2@22c, dairy 16@li7c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Qnondaga Co, 16e.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 16c.— 
At Gerry, Chautauqua Co, 16@18c.—At Ellery, 
Chautauqua Co, 16@18¢.—At Buffalo, the firm tone 
continues. N Y and Pacmy 2ic, Elgin 21}@22c, 
dairy 18@19c, imt cmy 15@16c. 

At New York, a moderate degree of firmness 
prevailed throughout all of dast week, until the 
price hardened to a basis of about 22c for fancy 
fresh cmy, but the opening of the present week 
has brought a reaction with 2ic nearly or quite 
the top,receipts Monday being liberal at 11,000 pkgs. 
Buyers felt that the upturn had been considerable, 
compared with the 1¢c period a few weeks ago, 
and hesitated about paying much advance. Held 
goods are in only moderate favor, the trade lean- 
ing toward freshly made at current low prices. 
Export orders have resulted in a clearing up of 
accumulation of cheap goods, and while the out- 
let on this account is really narrow the foreign 
trade helps the market in a general way. Prices 
governing round lots, and subject to some advance 
for selections in a small way, are as follows: 
Elgin and other western cmy extras 21}c P tb, state 
choice 21@21}c, fall made 14@19¢e. Western firsts 19 
@c, seconds 16@18¢c, N Y dairy half-tubs extras 
19@20c, firsts 16@18c, western dairy firsts 12@14c, 
seconds 114a13¢,fresh factory tubs 124@13c, firsts 11 
@l2. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices of choice 
firmly sustained. Western fcy emy 22c P tb, fair 
to prime 17a@2ic, prints 23c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices still low under small 
demand, Elgin emy 21@22e P ib, Ohio ord 15alée, 
dairy 10@11c.—At Cleveland, active and firm under 
good demand. Good to ch emy 18@2lc, dairy 11@ 
17c.—At Toledo, active and firm. Good to ch emy 
m@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At Cincinnati, firm for 
choice. Fey Elgin cmy 22@23¢c, Ohio 15@18e, dairy 
10@12c.—At London, Madison Co, country 15¢c.—At 
Winchester, Franklin Co, 12@14c. 

At Boston, the firm feeling has continued and 
top prices are le in advance of last week. Choice Vt 
and N H creamery arrives only sparingly and is 
kept well cleared up. For western tubs the feel- 
ing is not quite as strong but prices are maintain- 
ed. Good fresh firsts sell fairly and under grades 
are quiet. Quotations for round lots are as fol- 
lows: Vt andNH fey assorted sizes 24c P fb, north- 
ermnN Y 23c, western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 23@ 
de, northern firsts 20@2I1c, eastern 19@22c, west- 
ern firsts 21@22c, seconds 16@18c, extras Vt dairy 
Zc, N Y 20c, firsts 16@18c, western dairies 12c. 
Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 10allc P th, flats 10@104, pound skims 4@5c, 
imt Swiss 13@14c.—At Syracuse, full cream ched- 
dars 9%@11c.—At Baldwinswille, Onondaga Co, 8@ 
1}e.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 104c.—At Buffalo, 
unchanged. N Y full cream 11@11}e, western 10@ 
1c, part skims 5e. 

At Cuba, 200 boxes Dee cheese, 
sold to Harris & Co at 9c. This is the last lot of 
cheese in first hands. Dealers claim to have bet- 
ter orders than at same time a year ago, with 
smaller stocks on hand, particularly the late made 
goods. 

At New York, buyers are not disposed to oper- 
ate beyond current necessities and the market re- 
mains quiet and unchanged at the former prices. 
Full cream York state large fancy 10jc ~ tb for 
colored and white and 103¢ for small do. Good to 
ch small 9}a@10}c, light skims small 6}@7c, part 
skims 5@7e, full skims 2@3c. 


Belfast make, 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
limited supply. N Y factory ch 
fair to good 94@10}e, ch 
good 9@10c. fal 

Ohio—At Cleveland, demand light, market dull 
and lower. Full cream cheddars 104@11l}c P th, 
flats 9@10c, skims 5@8e, imt Swiss 12@14c.—At To- 
ledo, active. Full cream cheddars 11@12¢, flats 
§@9%c, pound skims 7@8e, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At 
Cincinnati, selling moderately. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 9@94c, tamily favorite 9}@10c, twins 10@ 
1c, Young America 10}@llc.—At Winchester, 
Franklin Co, N Y full cream 15¢c.—At Dayton, 
Ohio full cream 12}c, Wis 10e. 

At Boston, former prices are asked but holders 
are no more than steady. N Y¥ full cream small 
sizes 10}c P th, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, Vt small extra 
lic, large 10¢, sage cheese 1ljc, part skims 3@65c, 
full cream Ohio flats 8@9e. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white and 
colored easy at 98c. 

The Milk Market. 

An amendment to existing flaw is proposed at 
Albany to the effect that all milk containing less 
than 4 per cent of butter fat should be considered 
adulterated. This is so much above the average 
Quality of milk all over the whole state that it is 


firm under 
small 10jc P th, 
large 10}@10ic, fair to 
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regarded as excessive by many dairymen. We 
have received letters from some who hold that 
there should be no fixed standard, that milk 
should be sold according to the quality, 2 per 
cent milk for less than 4 per cent milk. Sucha 
position is wrong. As the milk trade is now 
managed and is likely to be run for years, it is 
milk of the lowest quality that fixes the price. 
Hence, the success with which the skimmilk fiends 
can adulterate whole milk rich in butter fat. There 
is such a thing as getting the standard too high, 
but it can also be too low. If too high, the law 
would make a criminal of many honest dairy- 
men. If too low, it would offer a premium upon 
milk ‘‘extension’’ and adulteration. 

The N Y board of health, which largely con- 
trols the city milk trade, has made a new rule 
whereby all persons who receive milk to be sold 
in the city must secure permits, filing a state- 
ment showing the amount received, the amount 
sold, the dairy whence it comes and the sanitary 
conditions of same. This is intended as protec- 
tion against unsanitary conditions, especially 
among nearby dairies where cattle are fed on 
swill and refuse. 

At Philadelphia, the March 
fixed at 4c Pp qt, the same as last 
H. Miller of the Philadelphia milk exchange 
reports situation in the wholesale market much 
improved so far as maintaining the price is con- 
cerned, Demand is generally better, surplus not 
increasing as rapidly as was feared, and these 
facts with the advance in butter have favored this 
steadier tone. 

The Philadelphia milk exchange meets month- 
ly, or oftener if the occasion requires, the chief 
business consisting of the fixing of buying and 
selling prices. This is not an arbitrary figure, as 
the prices are always made in this manner: ‘‘Re- 
solved, that in the sense of the meeting, the buy- 
ing price of milk for the month is 4c and the sell- 
ing price 8c,’’ providing these figures seem to be 
the right ones. The exchange rules are very gen- 
erally respected by the members and are intend- 
ed to secure unity of action, to adjust differences 
between members, to foster trade, to protect it 
against unjust and unlawful exactions, to reform 
abuses and in other ways to advance the interests 
of the milk business. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 
Apples. 
At New York, in good demand and firm, 


price has been 
month. See J. 





stock 


[19] 275 


clearing up closely. Winesaps $3 50@450 P bbl 
Baldwins 2 25@3 25, Spy 2 25@3 50, Greenings 2@3, 
Ben Davis 2 50@3 50, northern fcy selected 2 50@ 
3 50, Va York Imperial 3@4, com to fair 1 50@2. 

At Boston, steady under moderate supply and 
fair demand. Greenings $2 25@2 75, Baldwins 
2 50@3 50, western mixed 2@2 50, Ben Davis 2 50@3, 
Talman Sweets 2@3, Rome Beauties 2 50@3. 

Beans. 

At New York, the market has further improved 
on domestic white, and limas are held firmly. Ch 
marrow °95s $1 40@1 424 P bu, medium 1 25, pea 
1 25, white kidney 1 35, red 1@1 124, black turtle 
soup 1 45, yellow eye 1 35@1 40, Cal limas 1 85@1 90, 
foreign pea 95c@1 05, medium 90c@I1, green peas 80 
@823c. 

At Boston, demand is small and sales are made 
with difficulty, prices hold about steady. Small 
h p pea $1 35@1 40 p bu, marrow 1 10@1 25, screen- 
ed 110, seconds 1, Cal pea 150@155, ch hp 
medium 125, screened 110@1 20, seconds 1@10, 
foreign pea 120, medium 110@1 20, yellow eyes 
1 30@1 40, red kidney 1 15@1 20, dried limas 3}c P 
ib. 





Dried Fruits. 

At New York, business is confined to a moder- 
ate jobbing trade and values steady. Fey evap’d 
apples 6}@7c P tb, ch 54@6c, prime 5@5ic, sun- 
dried sliced 3@3}c, quarters 3@34c, chopped 2c, 
sun-dried peaches peeled 5@7c, cherries 8@10c, 
blackberries 4c, evap’d raspberries 18@19c, sun- 
dried 17c, huckleberries 6c, Cal apricots 104@13}c. 

Kgegs. 

At New York, receipts continue excessive and 
beyond consumptive wants. Prices are low and 
dealers uncertain of the future. Fey nearby new- 
laid 12c P dz, N Y country marks l1@I1l4c, Pa 11 
@ll}c, western lle P dz, southern 10@104e, refrig- 
erator $2@2 75 P case, ducks’ eggs 25@30c P dz. 

At Boston, there is no stability in the market 
and under large supplies the tendency of prices 
is downward. Nearby and Cape fey 15@lic P dz, 
ch fresh eastern 124c, fair to good 114@13c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 124¢c P dz, Mich, O and Ind fancy 
12c, fair to good lle P dz, refrigerator 8@10c, 
limed 10c. 

Fresh Fruits. 
York, a fair movement at steady 


(To page 276.] 


At New 





Eggs.—J. La. C. has 100 hens which are well fed 
and still they only lay 10 or 12 eggs per day. 
At this time of the year, unless the house is 
warm, no matter how well hens are fed, they will 
not lay many eggs. Their house should be warm 
so that water will not freeze in it during the 
night. They can wander about in the day time 
although it is cold, but should be warm at night. 
Peas are much better than corn, and livers boil- 
ed a little and cut up fine are an excellent food 
to make hens lay. 








Free Silver; 


WE WILL SEND FREE 


Solid 


One 


Siver SCA Pin 


For 12 Ooupons; 


OR, FOR 





2 Ooupons and 12 ots. 


WE WILL ALtso SEND FREE, 
ONE PAIR OF 


Solid 


ssid Link Sleeve Buttons 


For 30 Ooupons; 
OR. FOR 


2 Ooupons and 80 ots 





You will find one coupon inside each 2 ounce bag, and 
two coupons inside each 4 ounce bag of 


BLACKWELL'S GENUINE 
DURHAM TOBACCO. 


SEND COUPONS WITH NAME ano ADDRESS TO 
BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., DURHAM, N. C. 





Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco, and read the 
coupon, which gives a list of other premiums and how to get them. 


2 CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. 
















At factory prices. 


in the world, for the money. 
Grade, 844. 
Style, Finish. 


OE 2 ccceecesoscoesoscosoosooooony’y | @ 
: BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, « 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
Our record for the past eight years is the best ar- 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest 
All work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 1896. Prices in 
rooms, factories: Court St. Alliauce Carr 






riced vehicles 


lain figures. Offices, sales- 


Grade. $60, 
e Co. Cincinnati, O. Durability. 
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prices. Fey Cape Cod $9 50@10 50 p bbl, prime 8@ 
9, N J 5 50@6 25,Fla strawberries 25@40c P qt, Mes- 
sina oranges 2 50@3 25 P bx, Valencia 4 75@6 p 
case, Jamaica 3@6 P bx, Sicily lemons 1 75@3 25 p 
bx. 

At Boston, cranberries moving slowly. Ch dark 
Cape Cod $8@9 P bbl, light 5@7, N J 175@2 p 
bx, Fla strawberries 25@50c p qt. 

Ground Feeds. 
New York, inquiry fair and market un- 
changed. Western bran 75@s80c P 100 Ibs, rye feed 
65@70c, linseed oil meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, lin- 
seed oil cake 17@18, screenings 50@70c P 100 Ibs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 874c, coarse cornmeal 72@ 


75e. 


At 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, the former prices are sustained 
although trade is moderate. Prime timothy hay 


%ea@$l P 100 ths, No 1 90@95e, No 2 85c, No 3 70@ 
80c, clover mixed 75@80c, clover 65@70c, salt hay 
45a@50c, long rye straw 75@95c, short rye 50@60c, 
oat 50 @55e, wheat 45@5vc. 

At Boston, no change of importance to note, 
market steady. N Y and Can chtofcy $18@19 Pp 
ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern 15 50@16, ch clover 
and clover mixed 14@15, swale 9@10,{good to prime 
rye straw 18, oat 10@10 50. 

Onions. 

At New York, poor stock finds small sale, choice 
steady. N Y yellow 75c@$l P bbl, Orange Co red 
50a@80c, yellow 1@1 12, eastern white 1@1 75,fred T5c 
@l, yellow 1@1 25, Bermuda 2 # cra, Havana 2 25. 

At Boston, in ample supply at former prices. 
Natives $1 25 P bbl, western Mass 1@1 25, Havana 
2 @2 75 P cra. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, seed stock is firm but all other 
abundant and dull. No 1 Bermudas 34@5 P bbl, 
Hebrons 90c@1 P sack, Rose 1 25@1 37, LI in bulk 


Hebrons 
NJ 


se@110 p 
Katie Pp 


T5a@s5e P bbl, N Y Rose and 
180 ths, Burbanks 60@80c, N Y ana 
sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 ® bbl. 


At Boston, market amply supplied and a fair 
demand for most grades. Aroostook Hebrons 28 
@30c ~ bu, Rose 40c, NH Hebrons 25c, Burbanks 


a 


and White Stars 25e, Vt and Me 8c, northern 
N Y white stock 23@25c, Bermuda 35 50@6 Pp bbl. 
Poultry. 

At New York, the recent 
larger quantities of poultry to the 
under slow trade prices are weaker. 
keys good to ch lic ® fb, ch young toms 12@13c, 
large Phila capons 18@20c, western 16@l7ec, Phila 
broilers 25@28¢c, fey chickens l5a@l7c, "N J 11@13c, 
western fowls 9@9}c, ch ducks 16@l7c, geese 8&@ 
10c, white squabs $2 75@3. 

At Boston, receipts light, trading quiet and 
prices barely sustained. Northern and eastern ch 
spring chickens 16@18e ® fb, com to good 1l0@l4c, 
extra fowls 13@14c, ch young ducks 12@15c, west- 
ern dry-packed turkeys 16@17¢, large capons 16@ 
lic, chickens 14@15c, fowls ll@i2c, pigeons $1 25 
P dz. 


firmness attracted 
market, and 
Nearby tur- 


Vegetables. 

At New York, a fair trade, choice stock in good 
demand. Domestic cabbages $2@4 p 100, state 
and western celery 60@85c P dz, NJ and L1 flat 
behs 1@1 50, Fla egg plant 3@8 P bbl, pumpkins 
75e¢@1 Pp bbl, marrow squash 75c, Hubbard 75e@1, 
turnips 50@70c, water cress 1@2 P 100 bchs, wash- 
ed carrots 8c@1 p bbl, Brussels sprouts 5@15e P qt, 
hothouse cucumbers 1 50@3 P dz, kale 150 PB bbl, 
spinach 2 0@3 50, Fla tomatoes 1 50@2 50 P carrier. 

Wool. 

Continued dullness prevails in wool with much 
disappointment over the refusal of national law 
makers to pass the tariff bill. Markets abroad are 
firmer partly because of this, and the London 
March sales beginning this week will receive con- 
siderable attention, although it is difficult to see 
how any advance in colonials just now will 
materially heip domestie fleeces, so long as our 
manufacturers are indifferent buyers, with the 
goods market rather dull. Just what effect the 
serious weather conditions in Australia will have 
on the sheep and wool industry there, remains 
problematical. Advices point to heavy losses to 
growers, and some of these claim the the 
worst in nearly 40 years, not only sheep but men 
dying from thirst and heat. The drouth is pro- 
nounced widespread with the thermometer reg- 
istering 110 to 115 degrees in the shade. Not only 
is water short but as a natural consequence, fod- 
der is wanting also. Quotations on the basis of 
the following at Boston, N Y¥ and Philadelphia 
with Chieago at the usual freight difference: 
Ohio and Pa XX and above 19#20c, X 18@19¢, No 1 
21a2lhe, fine unwashed l4c, Ohio combing No 1 #@ 

blood 22@224e, Ohio delaine 21@22c, Mich X and 


season 


above 16@17Te, No 119@20¢, No 2 21@22c, Mich 
combing No 1 #@$ blood 20c, Ky, Ind, Mo comb- 
ing } lood 17@1l7}e, $ blood 17@1Tke. Seoured 
basis Texas fine spring 33@36c, medium 30@32c, 
territory fine 44@38c, medium 30@32c. 


New England Markets. 


At Hartford, Ct, white onions T5e P bu, red 
and yellow 50c, turnips 30c, carrots 40c, potatoes 
sa45c, apples $2 50@3 B bbl, chickens 12@14c Pp 


Ib 1 w, 16@18e d w, turkeys 16@18c, veal 6e 1 w, 11 
ai2zc d w, hay 18@20 P ton. full cream cheese 10@ 
12c.—At Waterbury, Ct, bran 14@15 ® ton, cotton- 











THE LATEST MARKETS 





seed meal 21, middlings 15, loose hay 16@18, bal- 
ed 19@20, rye straw 11, good to best steers 34@4}c 
P th | w, hogs d5@6e, chickens 12c, cmy print but- 


ter 24@27c P tb, cheese 10@12c.—At Providence, 
RI, potatoes 1@135 Pp bbl, onions 1 50, carrots 
125, turnips 125, apples 2 50@4, fresh nearby 


eggs 23@25¢ Pp dz, fowls 12@l6c P th, turkeys 18@ 
Re, hay 20@21 Pp ton, gluten meal 20@21, emy print 
butter 26c P tb, tubs 23@24c, dairy 18e, cheese 11@ 
12c.—At Springfield, Mass, fresh nearby eggs 24@ 
25c P dz, western 16@18c, turkeys 16@18c P th, 
chickens 14@16c, mutton 7T@se, beef 6@8c, pota- 
toes 30@35e P bu, carrots 30c, turnips 25@35ce, 
onions 30@40c, apples 2@3 P bbl, linseed oil cake 
20 p ton, baled timothy hay 20, emy print butter 
25@26c P th, tubs 22@23c, cheese 11@(24ce.—At Wor- 
cester, Mass, chickens 12@18¢c P tb, turkeys H4@ 
lé6c, beef 6@7$c, mutton 5@7c, potatoes 30@38e P 
bu, yellow onions 1@1 50 P bbl, turnips 35@50e Pp 
bu, apples 2 50@4 P bbl, emy print butter 24@26¢ 
P tb, dairy 22@24c, cheese 11@12c. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 ibs, #4 60 #4 00 83 75 
New York, 450 465 400 
Buffalo. 440 435 400 
Kansas City, 425 3 80 350 
Pittsburg, 450 435 375 
At Chicago, while the cattle market is devoid 
of special feature and certainly lacking in snap, 


it is gratifying to note general stability with 
ocensional indications of firmness. Last week’s 
steady market with advances here and there of 


5a@ive has been followed by moderate animation 
the opening of this week. Monday’s supply 14,009 
head. The inquiry on export account is a fea- 
ure, and there is just now an outlet for heavy beef 
animals, which may be in less favor when warm 
weather comes. Dressed beef operators are buy- 
ing conservatively, there is the usual demand for 
butcher stock, especially fair to good cows and 


heifers, but prices on these are a shade lower 
than a week ago. Choice veal calves in good 
demand at firm prices, while orders for stock 


Sales of beef 
fair to choice, 
shade more. 


cattle are usually at lower rates. 
animals chiefly at $3 50@4 25 for 
with extra up to 450 or possibly a 
Revised prices as follows: 






Ch to ex ship’ng steers, 4 40@460 Feeders, 3 25@3 75 
; 1 to ch do, 410 435 Cows, 20 360 
good do, 340 400 Heifers, 275 385 
med do, 810 335 Bulls, 200 340 
Butchers’ steers, 832) 360 Texas steers, fed, 300 385 
Stockers, 270 20 Veal calves, 38H 625 


Good receipts, good quality and rather indiffer- 
ent demand on the part of both packers and ship- 
pers resulted in breaking hog prices 20@25c last 
week to 4c and under, while the market suggests 
some recovery at the opening of this week. 
A good many hogs which have been held back 
in the country for higher prices are now coming 
forward, interior shippers showing discourage- 
ment and inclined to let go, and this fact with 
some dullness in the provision trade gives the 
packing interests the whip-hand, Hog prices are 
low everywhere, however, and the trade in gen- 
eral does not anticipate further material shrink- 
age. Common to good heavy packing $3 50@3 80, 
mixed droves 3 80a@3 95, light 3 95@4, 
rough lots 3@3 50. 

Sheep supplies continue liberal and the outlet 
the past week has been rather unsatisfactory. 
Heavy sheep and heavy lambs sell indifferently, 
even at 10@20c decline compared with a week ago, 
with medium weights, if well finished, relatively 
steadier than anything else. The export demand 
for heavy wethers is less pronounced than 
time ago. Fair to extra wethers $3@3 50, prime 
to fancy 3 6043 75, fed yearlings 3 75@3 90, poo1 to 
common sheep 2@2 75, feeders 2 50@3, fed westerns 
350@3 60, fair to good, 110@130 tbs, 3 10@3 40. 
Ordinary to best lambs 3@4 50. 

At Pittsburg, moderate to small supplies of sale 
cattle at the opening of this Sweek did not bring 
improvement in the market, although there was 
a fair outlet for everything decent at “substantial- 
ly last week’s late prices. Receipts Monday were 
55 cars, and the market was rather slow with 
prices quotable as follows: 

Extra, 14 to 1600 Ibs, $4 35@4 50 Com to good fat bulls, 
rood, 120 to 1500 lbs, = 4.00 5 C fat cows, 200 352 
Fair, 900 to 1160 lbs, § 8) to 1100 Ibs. 300 400 
Common, 70 to 900 Ibs, 2 75 cows, p hd, 500 1400 
Rouzh, half-fat, 275 s& springers, 1500 4000 
Com to good fatoxen, 20 Veal calves, 500 675 

The hog market is opening this week 10@15e 
lower in spite of rather small receipts, Monday’s 
supply being limited to 18 double decks. Prime 
medium weights $4 25@4 35, common to best york- 
ers 4 10@4 25, heavy hogs 4 10@4 20, pigs 4 10@4 15, 
rough lots 350@3 75. A generally steady sheep 
market in the face of some reports of dullness 
elsewhere affords encouragement. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 25 double decks compared with 
35a week ago. Prime wethers, 95@100 ths, 3 60@ 

75, good 85@90 ths, 3 50@3 65, mixed droves 3 25@ 
40, poor to common 1 5043, lambs 3@4 65. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market quiet at opening 
of this week. Shipments from the interior and 
sale offerings from the west are liberal, Monday’s 


assorted 


some 
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supply numbering 140 cars, against only 80 last 
week, and 125 two weeks ago. Prices 10@15¢ low- 
er and demand rather indifferent at that unless 












quality attractive. Transactions on the basis of 
$3 50@4 10 for light weight plain, to choice medium 
steers, with prime to fancy up to 4 25@4 49 
Moderate demand for milch cows and springers 
with good to choice salable at 25@50 ea. Hog 
receipts 60 double decks last Monday compared 
with 75 a week ago. Market steady to firmer than 
close of last week with light weights 4 25@4'35, 
Mixed droves and yorkers 4 20@4 30, good to prime 
heavy 4 05@4 15, rough lots 3 25@3 75. Sheep mar- 
ket opened slow this week with 90 cars on gale, 
Good butcher grades 3 60@4. Prime heavy ex. 
port, mostly wethers, 350@4, poor to common 
mixea droves 2 25@2 75, good to best lambs 4@4 70, 

At New York, cattle offerings about all the 
market will absorb and some weakness manifest. 
ed. Export trade fairly promising, however, 
and local butchers show a willingness to take 
about all decent lots. Fair to good farm fed steers 
$4@4 50, oxen and stags 2 50@4, bulls 2 50@3 49 
poor to choice cows 150@3 50, veal calves steady at 
5@8 for poor to prime with heavy western 2 15@3, 
Country dressed veals 6@9e P tb. Hogs quiet at 
last week’s decline, which carried the market to 
4 25@4 60, with a few fancy pigs at a premium, 
Country dressed 5@7¢ P fb. Sheep supply unusn- 
ally liberal and market 10@15¢ lower. Common 
to choice 3a@4 with good to prime yearlings and 
lambs 4 50@4 90. Choice spring lambs would sel] 
readily. 

At Boston, common to fair milch cows §20@38 
ea, extra 40@48, fancy 50@65. Two-year-old steers 
12@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers firmer at 9}@10}ce 
® tb, best dressed weight, sheep unchanged at 11 
@i2c. Refrigerator beef 7}@sse @P tb. 





I have been asubscriber of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIsT for the last seven years and have al- 
ways found it at the head in its line of work, 
[C. R. Meddaugh, Sullivan Co, N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 

“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are an effect- 
ual remedy for all Bronchial Affections. 

The “Corn Belt” is the nameof an illustrated 
monthly newspaper published by the Chicago 
Burlington and Quincy railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about the 
farm lands of the west. Send 25c in postage stamps 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, and 
the paper will be sent to your address for one 
year. 


Miss C. H. Lippincott, of Minneapolis, Minn, 
has in the past seven years built up one of the larg- 


est businesses presided over by a woman in the 
United States. She sells flower seeds, and her 
handsome catalog is now ready and will be 


mailed upon request to any reader of this paper. 


It is an artistic and dainty publication in every 
way. and will be appreciated by all who love 
flowers. A new departure in the catalog is 
stating the number of seeds contained in each 


packet. 

A most extraordinary offer is that made by 
the well-known publisher, F. M. Lupton, 106 and 
108 Reade street, New York, in this issue of our 
paper. Mr Lupton is one of the largest and most 
successful publishers of cheap literature in this 
country. His business has been established more 
than twenty years, and there is no question of his 
entire responsibility. He offers to give forty pop- 
ular books, which sell at five cents each (two dol- 
lars’ worth), free to every six months’ subscriber 
to his entertaining publication, Good Literature. 
Read the advertisement headed “Forty Valuable 
Books Free,” in another column. 


At the head of the procession, that is where 
you want to look for the Ohio Central lines; they 
always lead. Their latest “new feature’ is the 
inauguration of sleeping-car service between To- 
ledo, Columbus and Marietta, Although other 
lines compete for passenger traffic between Toledo 
and Columbus, it remained with the Ohio Central 
to be the first to put on the sleeping-car service 
between these points. With four trains each way 
daily between Toledo and Columbus, and with the 
Ohio Central being the only direct line from To- 
ledo through to the Virginias, now with this sleep- 
ing-car service added, the acme of perfection has 
been reached. The south-bound sleeper from To- 
ledo is placed in the depot, ready for oceupancy 
at 9 p m—train leaving Toledo at midnight, reach- 
ing Columbus at 6.50 a m, and Marietta at 12.20 
pm. The returning sleeper leaves Marietta at 
2.15 p m, Columbus at 7.15, arriving at Toledo at 
11.30, and remaining at the depot until morning, 
thus promising a full night’s rest either way: 
What the Ohio Central will do next only remains 
to be seen, as the characteristic push of the gen- 
eral passenger agent, Mr Moulton Houk, is sure t0 
give us something in the near future 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
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CREAMERY INTERESTS [21] 277 


National Butter and Cheesemakers Meet. most valuable will be given in later issues. In creamery supplies; Creamery Package Co of 

ce accordance with the recommendation of the Chicago, creamery supplies; Vermont Farm 
The fourth annual convention of the National secretary the constitution was so changed as to Machine Co of Bellows Falls, Vt, separators; 
putter and cheesemakers association convened exclude cheesemakers. The association will now Mower & Harwood of Cedar Rapids, creamery 
jn Cedar Rapids, la, Feb 25. The weather was be known as the National ¢ reamery Buttermakers’ supplies; Wells-Richardson Co of Elgin, Ill, but- 
favorable to a large atte ndance. The association association and its object will be to unite practical ter color; Reid’s Separator Co of Philadelphia, sep- 
now has 2 large membership scattered all over creamery buttermakers and all others directly arators; De Laval Separator Co of Elgin, separa- 
the United States and Canada. The organization interested in the production or sale of pure butter tors; Diamond Crystal Salt Co of St Clair, Mich; 
was started at Chicago, Oct 2, 1891, no meeting in the creamery. _The following officers were Worcester Salt Co of New York; Genesee Salt Co 
being held during the World’s fair year. The elected: Pres, J. W. Segar of Pecatonica, Ill]; see, of Chicago; F. D. Fargo of Lake Mills, Wis, 


object of ‘the association as stated in the constitu- C. Sudendorf of Elgin, Ill; vice-pres at large, E. churns, butterworkers, etc; Owatonna Mfg Co of 
tion is to weed out incompetency and educate D. White. In addition to these officers, a vice- Minnesota, general creamery supplies; Haney & 
the members in the art of making butter and president was elected from each state which has Campbell Mfg Co of Dubuque, Ia, creamery sup- 
cheese, the care and management of factories any dairying of importance. plies; Thatcher Butter Color Co of Buffalo, N Y; 
and the sale of products. It declares emphatically ONE OF THE PLEASING FEATURES Cornish, Curtis & Green Co, Ft Atkinson, Wis, 
jn favor of pure dairy products and will not under was the working dairy in operation in the base- creamery supplies. A. H. Barber had on exhibi- 
any circumstances admit any one connected with ment of the old Baptist church. Here all the proc- tion an ice making machine which manutactured 
the manufacture or sale of oleo to membership, cesses of the creamery could be seen. Separators ‘iX tons a day. 
nor will they allow makers of these fraudulent were in operation. The Babcock machine did its RESOLUTIONS WERE ADOPTED 
goods to offer prizes nor give financial aid in any work and large churns and butter workers were asking congress to pass national laws prohibiting 
respect. 4 tested. The cream was ripened and the whole the manutacture and sale of filled cheese. Also a 
The meeting was opened with an address by process from separating the milk to printing the law to prevent the reworking of poor butter and 
Mayor Lincoln of Cedar Rapids and was respond- butter was illustrated. In addition there were placing it upon sale as creamery butter. It was 
ed to by the secretary, E. 1. Burridge. President  geyeral milk weighing machines which attracted suggested that a national law be passed provid- 
segar in his annual address said that the prime a great deal of attention. One was shown by F. ing a trademark for each state. Commissioner 
object of the organization was to get and give all D. Fargo of Lake Mills, Wis, and the other by Boardman of lowa received the thanks of the 
information possible. The most important point fngstrom & Hutehinson of Manchester, Ia. The association for his aggressive work for pure food. 
js that the creameries should have good manag- display of machinery was very full and complete In addition to these the usual complimentary 
ers, as well as good buttermakers. Where cream- and arranged so as to make a most attractive resolutions were passed extending thanks to the 
eries are located, prosperity usually rules. The  ghow. Frank M. Brown of Cedar Rapids was ‘su- butter judges, the retiring secretary, the press 
secretary’s report showed that the organization perintendent of this department and he was ably and people of Cedar Rapids and the railroads for 
was in most excellent condition, both as tomem-  aggisted by Forrest Harwood. The following con- their reduced fare. The executive committee was 
bership, enthusiasm and ability to pay debts. In ¢erns were represented: P. M. Sharples of Elgin, instructed to allow but one tub of butter from 
common with the remainder of the business world Ill, Russian separators; A. H. Barber of Chicago, each factory to compete for prizes. 


we have been affected by the commercial depres- 
sion. Up tothe time of the Rockford meeting a 


two years ago there were 309 memberships issued. 

Before the close of this session there will undoubt- and HOW TO MAKE IT. 
edly be 600 or more upon our books. The total A book of help and interest—free It tells 
receipts up to date amount to $1425, total ex- about the most modern and economical 


penses $1005.16, leaving a balance of $419.84, dairy invention—the Crystal Oreamery. 
exclusive of memberships sold for this meeting. THE KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO., ¢ Concord S8t., Lansing, Mic 

The secretary recommended a revision of the con 
stitution so that the cheesemakers be excluded, 


as they took but little interest in the work. | 5 MACHINES AND FENCING. Steel ye 
Every afternoon, sessions were held at which st FactoryPrices. EMPIRE M Pent form fence made, Wi 
papers were read by the leading producers and * Cata Saus teat tres. E PIRE MACHINE CO. feaense 


dealers in America. Extracts from some of the 
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“IN SWAMPUM, UP STUMPUM, RAILO.” 


Excuse our Latin; but, if not quite classical, it is to the point, as the above return made by the sheriff on the writ when his prisoner took refuge in the 
swamp, exactly expresses the condition of the De Laval Separator Company, as disclosed by their latest advertisement. 

Nearly one-half of that “ad” is entirely foreign to the potent matters, and on personalities with no foundation in fact. Everybody realizes that when 
anyone stoops to personalities to cover up the main issue, as the De Laval Company does, they have no valid arguments, and are cornered. 

Notice. ist. The De Laval Company, in referring to Hotchkiss and Houston, whom that company advertise the court decreed should not use the 
Hotchkiss Separator, does not deny that they do use the Improved United States Separator. 

Notice. 2nd. If the claims of the De Laval Company that the United States was an infringement were true, the court would have immediately grant- 
ed an injunction against Hotchkiss and the others who were using the United States whom it had already decreed could not use the Hotchkiss machine; 
but the fact that the De Laval Company did not get thejinjunction against the United States is conclusive that the United States Separator does not infringe, 
and the fact remains that Hotchkiss and the others are using them without molestation. This is prima facie evidence that the claim that the United 
States Separator infringes their patent is false, and is only put out for the purpose of frightening persons who prefer the United States. The patent that 
they claim a decree on covers only the internal construction of the bowl, comprising a series of disks or inverted pie plates or pudding dishes, with a hole 
through the bottom, numbering from twenty-seven to forty-five of these plates in each bowl, according to the size of the bowl. The United States Separat- 
or has nothing of the kind, and only three parts to the bowl. The simplicity of the United States and its perfect work is what is “knocking the De Laval 
company silly.” 

Notice. 3d. The DeLaval Company advertises that two firms of lawyers say the United States Separator infringes their patents. Two years ago they 
advertised as they do now, for the purpose of bull-dozing and frightening persons who prefer the United States, the. opinions of four firms of lawyers. 
They have now dropped one half the number, and in two years more the other two will drop out and be ashamed that they ever made such a statement. 
The court does not so decree, and it is the decree of the court that carries authority with it, and not the opinion of lawyers who are paid large fees. 

Notice. 4th. The De Laval Company has claimed for more than ten years that every separator was an infringement, yet in all this time they have 
never sustained their claims except against Hotchkiss, who made no defense; and Houston and all the other users of Hotchkiss’ machines were assured 
that if they would only allow a decree to be entered against them, the De Laval Company would pay all costs and damages themselves. It therefore cost the 
users not one cent. Everyone knows that the De Laval Company would not have paid the costs themselves had they had any confidence in their case. 

Notice. 5th. The De Laval Company say in their “ad.” that “they have only delayed prosecuting the United States from the fact that the number of 
sich machines in use is hardly sufficient to justify the legal expense.” How false and ridiculous this statement, after the case against Hotchkiss, who had 
made less than three dozen machines,when everyone knows there are thousands of the United States Separators in use. But this admission of the De Laval 
Company rather confirms the statement that Hotchkiss makes that his attorneys advised him he could win if he had the means to fight the case, and 
shows that they jumped onto a poor man like Hotchkiss, knowing that he had no money to protect himself with. 

Notice. 6th. The De Laval Company state that Hotchkiss is our agent. This is another false statement—he is not, and never was. Mr. Hulbert is the 
largest merchant in Downsville, which the De Laval Company do not deny. We sell him many goods, and are pleased to do so. We have never sold him at 
half price—another false statement of the De Laval Company—but the De Laval Company were so anxious the Hotchkiss patrons should have 
the De Laval Separators that their county agent visited Downsville several times to make the trade, and the De Laval Company offered to trade 
their No. 2 Baby Separator, price $125.00, for $75.00 and Hotchkiss infringing machines. ‘ We leave the public, including the few who have been 
deluded into buying the De Laval machines, at full price, to judge of these matters for themselves, and we challenge the denial under oath.” 

_ Notice. 7th. The De Laval Company, after trying so hard to make the sales to Hotchkiss’ patrons, and upon finding that they had decided to buy the 
waited States Separators, wrote threatening letters to them, trying to frighten them and prevent their purchasing the United States Separators, but did 
hot succeed. 

Notice. 8th. The De Laval Company deny Hotchkiss’ statement of what his attorneys advised, and say his attorneys advised “that it was a waste of 
money to proceed, and that he was sure to be beaten.” We challenge the De Laval Company to make this statement under oath. It is false. The De 
Laval Company say further that Hotchkiss’ attorneys “assured other infringers of the same patent * * * that they could do nothing, and finally actually 
Tefused the proffered financial support of an outside infringer.” This is so tlagrant a falsehood that it provokes a smile from all experienced litigants. 

echallenge the De Laval Company to make this statement under oath, using the firm name of the lawyers in the oath. - 

Notice. 9th. The De Laval Company have got so desperate because the Improved United States Separator is taking the trade away from them that 
they go so far as to warn the public that they fear the United States will be still further improved, evidently realizing that this progressive machine will 
be still further in advance of them inthe future than it is to-day. Did anyone ever hear a more childish and humiliating whine than that? ; 

Notice. 10th. The De Laval Company use considerable space to explain the Experiment Station records of tests of separators which show that their 
separator was beaten in the taste—aned utter another whine. It is too bad for them that their separators are beaten by the United States at the stations, 
but how fortunate for the dairy public that the superiority of the United States Separators has been so clearly demonstrated at these stations. | 

Notice. 1ith. The De Laval Company intimate that the United States Separators are run at stations under the supervision of experts. Now let us see 
what the facts are: At the Vermont Station Creamery Course just closed, the United States had one man only to look after them. The De Laval had their 
county agent, the general agent for New England, an expert from the factory in New York, and an expert direct from the main factory in Stockholm, 
Sweden, to look after their separators. The De Laval Company always have more men at the stations to look after their machines than any other 
separator company, and yet they complain that others are allowed even one representative, and he not an expert. They whine because the I nited States 
ad one man to their four! , 

Notice. 12th. The De Laval Company, not being satisfied with having more operators and experts than any other separator mene to look after 
their separators, in addition to this had the impudence to issue and send to the Experiment Stations a cireular letter, the burden of which was that the 
Stations should not make the mistake of trying new and improved machines, but should give the De Laval the preference, with the hope, no doubt, of 
having the officials run the stations in the interests of the De Laval Company rather than in the interests of the dairy public. e 

_. In the foregoing we have stated the case truthfully, and we believe fairly, and we think every reader will concede that we commenced our article 
sigh, a Proper quotation, and agree with us that if the De Laval Company’s slippery hold upon the stump should give way, they would go clear out of 
In the mire Ss 

We have been incorporated and doing business for twenty-three years, owning many valuable patents, and manufacturing under them. We 

employ the best patent experts in the United States, and never have infringed other patents, and never expect to; and neither will we allow the 
le Laval Company, nor any one else, to infringe our patents with impunity. In all thislong period no purchaser of our manufactures has ever had 

ane one cent of costs or damages for any claimed infringement. We have always protected our patrons from all annoyance of this kind, and 
Ways will, so that our name has become a synonym for protection to our patrons. 


February 28. VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Lameness.—E. H. Van N. has a colt which is 
lame; it seems to get better while standing, but 
when worked goes lame again. Also a horse 
which is stiff in its fore parts, but had no chance 
of getting foundered. 1. Remove’ the shoes 
from the colt’s teet if it has shoes on, let it stand 
on an earth floor, but not wet, mix 2 dr canthar- 
ides with 1 oz lard, and ruba little of this well 
in around the coronet of the lame foot, let it re- 
main on for 24 hours, then wash off and rub on a 
little lard. Repeat in two weeks. This will re- 
move the soreness and cause a healthy action to 
be produced in the soft parts of the foot. 2. 
From your description, your horse is foundered, 
likely caused by either bad shoeing or standing 
on a hard tloor. Remove the shoes, and poultice 
the feet fur two weeks at least, with warm bran 
mash put into bags and put on the feet. Change 
ouce a day, and wet the poultice several times a 
day with warm water. If this is properly done, it 
will soften the feet and remove any deep inflam- 
mation that may be in them. After this is done, 
use the same kind of ointment as recommended 
for the colt’s foot in the same way,and continue it 
for several months if necessary. A great deal can 
be done if it is persevered in. Keep the heads of 
the animals tied up while the ointment is on. 








Skin Disease.—J. B. has a mare which has a 
breaking out in the summer, and it dries up in 
winter. The mght side is the part affected. Last 
summer she became stiff and has not the power 
to lift her legs. Treatment: Biniodide of mercury 
1 dr and lard 2 0z; rub this on the affected side 
and repeat in two weeks; two applications are 
usually enough. Also give sulphate of iron 4 oz 
and nux vomiea 20z; mix and divide into 24 doses, 
one to be given morning and night in bran mash. 


Sick Chickens.—M. M. K. wants to get a remedy 
for a peculiar disease which has been among 
chickens for a long time. The chicken first ap- 
pears drooping and feathers hang limp; the combs 
get pale, and finally crop swells and the chicken 
dies. Feed the chickens either on wheat or peas 
or both, mix a little epsom salts with a little food, 
and give this twice a day until it physics. Then 
mix a teaspoonful of phosphate of calcium in a 
pint of oatmeal and give a teaspoonful of this to 
each chicken. Continue this for 2 or 3 weeks. 

Stifle Joint.—D. H. R. has a colt whose stifle 
bone slips out when it walks. This is caused by 
a weakness of the muscles which are attached to 
this bone. Put the coltin a loose box and use 
cantharides 3 dr and lard 2 0z; mix and rub a lit- 
tle of this around the part every second week, 
Give the colt one-half a teaspoonful of suiphate 
of iron and one teaspoonful of phosphate of cal- 
cium in a small bran mash, once a day, and 
continue it for several weeks. Feed on good oats 
and clover hay. 





Disease of the Penis.—S. S. has a horse which 
had an abscess on its penis; a portion of it was 
removed, The sheath has a hard swelling and 
the penis still hangs out. The protruded portion 
will have to be cut off and the swelling on the 
sheath rubbed twice a week with a little of the 
folowing: iodine 2 dr and lard 20z; mix. Also 
give 2 dr sulphate of iron in the morning and 1 dr 
iodide of potassium in the evening in bran mash 
for a month. 


Tender Feet.—H. A. B. has a horse which is 
tender in its feet, the hoofs are dry and don’t 
seem to grow. The horse is very stiff when it 
first comes out of the stable, but this passes off 
after it has been driven. Treatment: Poultice 
the feet with bran made into a mash with hot 
water, place this in bags and put it on the feet, 
change once daily and wet the poultices several 
times a day with hot water; continue this for two 
weeks, then use cantharides 2 dr and lard1 oz, 
mix and rub a little well in with the fingers 
around the top of the hoof, letting it extend up 
about an inch on the hairy part. Let it remain 
on 24 hours, then wash off and rub on a little lard. 
Repeat in two weeks. Keep the head tied up 
while the blisters are on. Take the shoes off and 
keep the animal ona soft floor. Give as much 
rest as possible. 

Injured Dog.—J. W. L. has a dog which was 
tied to a wagon and in his struggle to get loose 
hurt his neck and cannot swallow. Gargle his 
throat with chlorate of potassium 10 gr, tincture 
of opium 10 drops, water 1 0z; do this three times 
a day and apply mustard to the throat. Feed on 
eggs and milk and put water into his mouth with 
a spoon, 


Lameness.—N. D. S. has a horse which is lame 
and the foot is contracted, and the horse is 
much worse after driving. Treatment: Poul- 


tice the foot to soften the hoof, then put on a bar 
shoe so that it will rest on the frog and be easy at 
the heels. Take cantharides 2dr and lard 1 oz 
and rub a little of this well in around the coronet 
every second week. Keep the horse in a loose 








VETERINARY AND HOPS 


box with dirt floor well littered with straw. Do 
not work him for at least 2 mos. If it is well 
attended to, by this time a new hoof will have 
started and will be in a healthy condition. 





OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 
The Hop Movement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, March 2—The outlet for hops is nar- 
row and enough stock is moving to keep the mar- 
ket in a weak condition. There are few buyers 
outside of dealers who may make some contracts 
for the future. Exporters’ purchasers are too small 
to cut any figure. From the Pacific coast reports 
are not encouraging, showing only a slight move- 
ment at low prices. The foreign markets con- 
tinue slow. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Feb 26 Feb 28 Mar 2 
State N Y¥ crop "95, choice. ~ 8 S 
ed s « « med to prime, 647 6@7 6@7 
* s “ 94, choice, 1a5 4a5 4a5 
* “ “ * med to prime, 4@44g 4@ 44 41@41¥4 
- sd “ “com, Bast 3@344 3@2 46 
« * old olds, 2he 244 216 
Pacific coast, ’95 choice, 8 8 Ss 
= - * medto prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
- crop "#4 choice, 4@41\4 4@itg = 4@ 44g 
e = med to prime, 3a@34 3@3'5 38@34,4 
“ “ common, 244 24 2% 
German, 20@25 20@25 4 20@25 





Solution of the Hop Problem. 


The question What are your plans for 1896, asked 
by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is an important 
one, and should be responded to by every farmer. 
Such replies will be of great benefit. The culture 
of hops has been for many years the principal 
agricultural industry of this section and upon it 
was based almost entirely the success or failure of 
the farmer. The hops sold annually brought into 
circulation many thousand dollars, which gave 
life to every artery of trade. Many reasons have 
been given for the low prices, from over produc- 
tion to demonetization of silver, and it may be 
that all have had some influence. But all agree 
that the decline has been great, and that present 
prices are ruinous. 

The way out must be found in the intelligent 
diversification of crops,so that nearly all the sup- 
plies purchased abroad can be raised at home. 
There must be a combination of crops, for every- 
thing pertaining to farming demands it. This 
must include a surplus of corn, potatoes, beans, 
peas, oats, wheat, grass, apples, pears, strawber- 
ries, raspberries and currants. Also beef, pork, 
lard, mutton, poultry, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
etc—something to sell aside from hops. Those 





who have tried the plan already have met with 
reasonable success. Only by following such a 
course can farmers hope to become prosperous 
and independent.—[{L. W. Griswold, Madison Co, 
N Y. 





The Situation in Germany. 

We have now received the official statement of 
Germany’s imports and exports of hops during the 
first four months of the hop trade year, that is 
from Sept 1 to Dee 31, expressed in ewts of 
110 lbs. From these figures printed below, it wil] 
be seen that while the imports aie less than 
last year, the exports are nearly 50,000 ewts 
less. In other words, the continent has such 
an abundance of hops that it cannot take its usual 
quota of hops from Germany, hence that country 
has a curtailed market for a considerably larger 
crop than in the average of seasons. It will be 
seen that England has bought only about half ag 
many hops the past four months from Germany 
as she usually does, showing how thoroughly 
American hops have monopolized the English 
market. No wonder the market at Nuremberg 
and throughout Germany continues dull with no 
advance in prices. These statistics emphasize our 
recent review of the hop situation and leave but 
littie grounds for expecting materially higher 
prices unless conditions of the 1896 crop prove very 
unfavorable. 

———Exports—— 





———Imports——, ~ 
From 1895 1894 To 1895 1894 
Austria, 22,932 34,552 Austria 15,594 16,57. 
Belgium, 240 128 England, 32.156 52'298 
France, 20 496 Russia, 6,902 11,976 
England, 6 58 France, 13,752 14,482 
Russia, 1,024 170 Switzerland, 5,128 5,428 
Other countries, 94 tt Belgium, 19,034 34,616 
Sweden, ‘ 2,662 
Unit’dStates, 12,47 13,262 
Other, 23,3 30,464 
Total, 24,316 35,468 Total, 152,302 181,640 


Items of Interest. 

The palm for possessing the largest single hop 
ranch in the world, which has for a long time 
been the boast of King Co, Wash, will soon pass 
to the east side of the Cascade mountains. Yaki- 
ma Co, Wash, has laid claim to the distinction, 
and by next summer will probably have every 
right to it, for there will be growing at that time 
upon her rich valley lands 600 acres of hops in one 
body . 

The big Snoqualamie hop ranch in that county 
contains 340 acres in one body planted to hops, 
and the Linienthals of San Francisco own a yard 
at Pleasanton, Alameda Co, Cal, of 350 acres, to 
which they are adding 400 acres more, which 
when fully planted will be larger than the Yaki- 
ma yard. 

During Jan the U K imported 39,628 ewts hops,or 
about the same as a month earlier and a year 
earlier. The exports remained small at 1012 ecwts. 








= 40-= VALUABLE BOOKS FREE! 


om Read this Gigantic Offer by an Old-Established and Reliable Publishing House! 
La © Dollars’ Worth of Splendid Books Absolutely Free to AIL! During tue next three months 
we we determined to double the circulation o; our large aud tandsome illustrated literary and family paper, Good Litera- 
ture, and to accomplish this object, regardless of expense, we now make to the reading public of America the most astounding 
offer ever made by any reliable publishing house in the world. Geed Literature is one of the most charming family papers 
published. Each number conJists of 16 large pages, 64 columns, 01 tue most deligiuttul reading matter and beautiful illustrations; 
it is filled with charming Serial and Short Stories, Sketches and Poems by the most popular authors. Useful Miscellany, Fancy 


Work, Household, Humorous and Juvenile Departments, etc., etc. 


Everybody is delighted with Good Literatare, ani those 


who are once subscribers are always subscribers, hence for the purpose of introiucing this charming periodical into new homes 


we can afford to lose money upon each subscription at the outset. 


‘To secure, therefore. immediately, 200,000 new subscribers to 


Good Literature, we now make the following special, limited and extraordinary offer : Upon receipt of only Twenty-five 
Cents in postrie si unps, silver or money order. we will send Good Literature /or Six Months, and to every subscriber we 
will also send, Free and post-paid, Forty Valuable Books, « /ollows : 


How to Make and Sive Money on the Farm. A valuable compilation 
of useful tacts, hints and sug;estions for farmers and gardeners. 

Wonders of the Sea. A description of the many wonderful and 
beautiful things found at the bottom of the ocean. Jl vstrated. 

Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen. A cuide to po- 
litenesa, giving the rules of modern etiquette for all occasions, 

Winter Evening Recreations, a larze collection of Acting Char- 
ades, Tableanx, Games, Puzzles, etc., for social gatherings and 
evenings at home. Jilustrated. 

The Road to Wealth. A practical work, pointing out a way by 
which all may make money, easily, rapidly and honestly. 

Famous Detective Stories. A collection of thrilling narratives of 
Detective exnericnce and adventures. 

Humorous Sketches, by Josiah Allen's Wife. Comprising some of 
the most laughable sketch-s ever written by this popular author. 

The Home Cook Book and Family Physician. Containing hun- 
dreds of excellent cooking recipes ana hints to housekeepers ; 
also telling how to cure all common ailments. 

Guide to Needle Work, Knitting and Crochet. Containing designs 
for all kinds of Fancy Needle Work. Illustrated. 

Dialojues, Recitations and Readings, a large and choice collection 
for school exhibitions, public and private entertainments. 

What Gold Cannot Buy. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. 

Missingq—1 Young Girl. A Novel. By Florence Warden. 

Maiwa's Revenge. A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard. 

A Troublesome Girl. A Novel. By “ The Duchess.” 

Moat Grange. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


| 





The Story of a Wedding Ring. A Novel. By Charlotte M. 
Braeme. author of “ Dora Thorne.” 

Her Manifest Destiny. A Novel. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

Clouds and Sunshine. A Novel. By Charles Reade. 

The Lawyer's Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

The Komantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. A Novel. By Hardy. 

Two Kisses. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 

The Sorrow of a Secret. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

Sir Noel’s Heir. A Novel. By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 

The Peart of the Orient. A Novel. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

From the Earth to the Moon. A Novel. By Jules Verne. 

Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By “The Duchess.” 

An Island Pearl. A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon. 

Wall Fowers. A Novel. By Marion Harland. 

The Last of the Ruthvens. A Novel. By Miss Mulock. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. ANovel. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Falsely Accused, A Novel. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 

4 False Scent. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, 

A Modern Cinderella. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme, 

The Dream Woman. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

Caramel Cottage. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

The Poison of Asps. A Novel. By Florence Marryat. 

The Little Old Man of the Batignolles. A Novel. By Gaboriau. 

Under the Lilacs. A Novel. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 

Her Last Throw. A Novel. By “ The Duchess.” 

Hollow Ash Hall. A Novel. By Margaret Blount. 


The above books are published in neat pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and they are printed from clear, 
bold, readable type on good paper. Each book contains a complete, first-class novel or other work by a well-known and popular 
author, published in the handiest and most convenient form for reading and preservation. It is not a large number of uovels or 


stories bound together in one book, but forty separate and distinct booka. 


And we agree to send to you—not one, or five. or ten, but 


the whole forty splendid books absolutely free, by mail post-paid, if you send us twenty-five cents for asix months’ subscription to GOOD 
LITERATURE. Our regular price for these books is five cents each, or two dollars for the set of forty. In the catalogues of any of 
the popular “ Libraries " or “ Series’ you will find the same books listed at 25 cents each. But taking them at our own low price 
we actually give you, absolutely free, two dollars’ trorth of splendid books to induce you to become a trial subscriber to GOOD LITERA- 
TURE. This is the most gizantic, the most startling offer ever made by any responsible and reliable publishing house in the world. 
We lose money on every subscription, but this we are willing to do, because we believe that those who take advantage of this 
offer will become permznent subscribers to GOOD LITERATURE, and our profit will come in the future. This offer comes to you 
from one of the leading publishing houses of the United States—a house that has been established over twenty years, and has @ 
national reputation for honesty and reliability. It must not be compared with the fraudulent offers of irresponsible parties. We 
refer to the Mercantile Agencies and to all the leading newspapers as to our reliability. We guarantee periect and entire satisfac 
tion to every one wh» shall take advantage of this offer—more than that, we guarantee that if you can conscientiously say that you 


are not perfectly and entirely satished, we will return your 


and make you a 


of both books and paper. This is a special limited 


money 
offer, yood only until May 1st, 1896 ; take advantage of it before that date. For one dollar we will send five subscriptions, with the 
forty books free to each ; therefore by getting four of your neighbors to subscribe you will get your own subscription and books 


free. Addrens : KF. M. 


LUPTON, Publisher, 106 and 108 Rende Street, New York. 











a week. 10 fast sellers; agents 
ees a free; write 
Brewster M.’@Co, Holly, Mich 


ARYLAND FARMS FOR SALE. Map and Cat- 
M alogue free. GEO. F. NICKERSON, Easton, Md. 








THE FARMERS HOME 








SIDE ELEVATION OF FARM HOUSE. 











THE FARMER'S HOME. 
A Handy Farmhouse. 


I submit herewith my own study for a han- 
dy farmhouse. There is a cellar under the 
whole house and a furnace and coal room 
under the kitchen. This is heated by hot wa- 
ter, also the creamery. The water from the 
roof runs into a tank and then overflows to 





FRONT ELEVATION. 
acistern which is under the veranda off the 
kitchen. There is a good system of sewerage 
for all, and a bathroom handy. The chimney 


isa false one, an upright, and is used as a 
ventilator. The passages to the outside are 
handy, stove coal is handy to the kitchen, 
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PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 
and so is hot and cold ‘soft water. There is 
& suction and force pump in the kitchen, con- 
nected with the cistern, for use if wanted. 

















SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


The parlor is omitted as of little use to a farm- 
er. The other rooms may be called living 





room, sitting room and library, if you please. 
There can be a_ winter library bedroom. 
The storeroom can be used for a winter 
creamery if desired, and the milk house can 
be a wash house. For asummer milk house 
there is no dust nor any cistern smell: such 
a place should be clear of all these troubles. 
The house is not any more costly to build 
than the prize houses heretofore described. 


I 
A Yankee’s Discoveries in the South. 
T. HENRY HITCHCOCK. 


The northerner can come to this rich south- 
land—rich in soil, minerals and timber, but 
richer still in brotherly love—and with half 
the energy expended in some northern sections, 
with less than half the trials of cold and dan- 


ger to health, can reap rich rewards, sur- 
rounded by friends who are friends indeed. 


In saying this I would impress on the minds 
of all who read it that , first, I am ‘‘first, last 
and all the time’’ a full-blooded abolitionist, 
republican and Yankee, and proud of it; sec- 
ond,I am not endeavoring to persuade anyone 
to leave their native home to come south, but 
am simply trying to give some ideas, as 
them, to those who intend to go somewhere: 
third, I aminno way connected with any 
colony, company or individual who is trying 


I see 
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to get northerners to come south. TI go from 
place to place as fancy leads me,through these 
southern states, because I cannot live in my 
own home on account of ill heaith. 

Land companies, colonies, immigration so- 
cleties, railroads and country towns,are flood- 
ing the northern states with glowing litera- 
ture and sending out agents to hunt up people 
to come south. When you are urged to come, 
stop and consider; if land is very cheap,it is 
far from any good market, although it may be 
in the very heart of some great prospective 
town. Oh, these prospective cities! They 
have enticed families from homes of comfort, 
to find themselves put down ina field (often 
to poor too ‘‘raise a mortgage’’ on,to say noth- 
ing of a crop), with empty pocketbooks, and 
often without a shelter. Lives have been lost, 
hearts have been broken, poverty has come, 
all through listening to the beautiful song of 
some ‘‘prospective’’ agent. All through this 
sunlit country, land can be bought cheap and 
on easy terms, without compelling oneself to 
begin with the thousands of discomforts al- 
ways attending a new colony ora ‘‘prospec- 
tive’’ city. My advice toallis to stay at home 
if possible, but if you feel that you best inter- 
ests call you away, then carefully study all 
details and conditions of soil, climate, crops, 
markets, etc, of the section you are interested 
in, and when you do settle, be it in any of 
our southern states, work with your intellect 
as well as muscles, and prosperity is absolute- 
ly certain, if crops are properly diversified. If 
you come south, bear in mind that every true 
southerner is your friend, and will remain so 
as long as you will premit him to be. No- 
where on the face of this earth (and I have 
been very nearly all over it) have I been better 
or more hospitably treated than I have in the 
heart of the south. 

—e 


Payne’s Portfolio of Plans contains 80 pages 
filled with pictures and descriptions of dwell- 
ings, barns, schoolhouses, etc, designed by 
George W. Payne & Son, architects, of Car- 
thage, Ill. Many of the iliustrations represent 
buildings in various parts of the country made 
from plans drawn by this firm and costing 
all the way from $600 to $8000. Our readers 
are®familiar with the plans of this concern, as 
quite a number of them have been printed in 
these columns. The price of the Portfolio is 
$1. 


Who Waits until circumstances completely 
favor his undertaking, will never accomplish 
anything.—| Luther. 
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HOW 


* JUST PUBLISHED. * 


TO MAKE MONEY 





AT FARMING. 


MORTGAGE LIFTERS 


—OR— 


How They Paid Off the Farm Mortgage. 


Being the statement of 150 farmers in various sections of the United States, of their own experience in buying a 
farm on credit, paying for it from its proceeds, and then both improving the homestead and acquiring a competence 


Illustrated with many 
Portraits 


and numerous engravings of their farms, homes, and families. 
together with a full summary of the United States census of 1890 pertaining to farms, homes, and mortgages. 
Instead of a single author’s views and opinions, which at best ust be largely based upon study 


prizes; 
This book is unique. 
observation, or theory, this book contains a recital by 


of Mortgage Lifters, 
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Introspection. 
LAURA SANDERSON. 





O sedgy fens, how still ye lie 
Amid your frozen rushes, 

Wrapped in the winter’s fleecy fold 
That ail your music hushes; 

Why sigh ye not for summer time 
And mourn the trees to shade you, 

Nor leave mankind alone to fret 
Against the God who made you? 

O silent brook, why grieve not for 
Your long-lost banks of clover? 

No murmur rises to your lips 
The ice king’s hand now covers; 

Why not rebel against the lot 
Sent forth by God the Giver,— 

Like man, who deems his summer time 
Should rightly last forever? 

O brave old earth! your poor brown face 
Long waits the snow of heaven; 

Your mourtains bravely face the storms 
That oft their sides have riven; 

Why keep your seed and harvest time? 
Why save the seasons fateful? 

Did God give man a soul, that he 
Alone should be ungrateful? 


‘‘For Without Are Dogs.’’ 
By Mariana M. Tallman. 


.HE BREATH of the huge 
clustered pines rose on 
the silent, sunlit air like 
incense, and the solemn 
murmur from their mov- 
ing tops stole earthward 
like a benediction. Nes- 
tled at their feet, on the 
edge of the clearing, where 
upland gave place to forest, stood a solitary 
gray hut, so one in hue with stones and earth 
and tree trunks that one would have beheld 
it with no sense of incongruity. 

Rarely, however, did the passer’s foot in- 
vade these green solitudes. The nearest vil- 
lage was three miles distant, and even the 
ubiquitous small boy considered the joy of 
peeping in the windows at the solitary occu- 
pant and whooping derisively, rifling the 
pitiful garden patch and muddying the spring, 
but a paltry compensation for a six-mile 
tramp. It was with a peaceful sense of secu- 
rity, therefore, that the one human figure in 
all the wide’silent landscape drew his rick- 
ety chair outside the low doorway and took a 
worn copy of the New Testament from the 
shelf, for his customary vesper service. Yet 
no religious recluse was he, vowed to solitude 
and ascetic service. Solitary in life from his 
youth up, given to lonely vigils in forest fast- 
nesses for days together, and unearthing many 
strange secrets from the wide storehouses of 
Mother Nature, the simple village life had 
irked him with its monotony, and as death 
had severed one by one the ties of kinship 
that held him in social thrall, he had with- 
drawn more and more from human society and 
fraternized more with the wilderness. Only 
a crippled younger brother had held him 
among humanity’s ranks, and the last cord 
had snapped with his death, years ago. 

A gatherer of simples, a hunter of wild 
meats, a tiller of a patch of soil so poor that 
no map disputed its claim, Uncle Amos had 
managed to live in solitude somehow, no one 
knew exactly how, or troubled him with over- 
solicitous query in his infrequent visits to the 
little village store for barter. That the neigh- 











borhood spirit was not a wholly unkind one 
may be gathered from the fact that the old 
familiar title once claimed by 
to him yet. 

Silent and taciturn among his kind, the old 
man’s tongue ran freely enough now, mutter- 


kindred clung 
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ing and mumbling, as he turned the leaves of 
the patched and discolored book with a kind 
of tierce joy wholly alien to the gentle influ- 
ence that is wont to permeate its high and 
lofty teachings. 

‘*The Lord hated ’em,’’ he murmured. ‘‘He 
hated 'em, sure as guns. Job didn’t think 
no great of ’em, ner Goliath nuther, pesterin’ 
old cuss as he was. ‘My darlin’ from the 
power of the dogs.’ He didn’t, though. Ef 
it hadn’t of ben for dogs, ef he hadn’t of ben 
running from ’em, Benny and me munt a’ ben 
a-settin’ here side by side now a-takin’ com- 
fort. ‘Beware of dogs.’ Yis, yis, good Lord, 
I’ll be keerful. I’m jest as skeered on ’em 
as you could be. Ther ain’t no call to fret. 
Sam Razee, he’s got five. There’ll be some 
awful judgment on him some day. He don’t 
want to let none on ’em lopin’ round here. 
My old gun can kerry pretty straight yit. 
Amos’ll fix ’em fer ye, Benny, don’t you 
fret.”’ 

And so musing, half in tenderness, half in 
wrath, the old man closed the book as the light 
grew dim and prepared his pine bough couch 
for occupancy, while the vibrant thrill of the 
locust still sounded among the branches, and 
the katydids were hardly beginning their 
echoing call in the crisp air of the afterglow. 

What a misguided, mistaken little beast it 
was that knew no better than to come pain- 
fully limping and snifting about the old man’s 
hut, startling the owls from the branches 
with the curious metallic rattle that followed 
its hampered movements, long before the 
night wind had fled down the yellow upland, 
chased by the gray beams of morning. No 
vagrant cur or strayed mongrel was this, but 
a morsel of a brown and white spaniel, aris- 
tocracy plainly written on its beautiful clean- 
cut head, its low-hung, wavy ears, its well 
set, sturdy little legs,and the docked taii with 
its twinkling fan, tightly folded now as it ab- 
jectly crept along with a world of bewilder- 
ment and pain in its beautiful brown eyes. 
With the sight of the closed gray hut a sense 
of something familiar elevated tlhe drooping 
ears and brought a pleased ‘‘waggle’’ to the 
depressed tail. The dog gave a supplicating 
little whine and listened with its pretty head 
well on one side. <All was still and unre- 
sponsive, so selecting a convenient hollow 
close against the weather-beaten boards, it 
curled iteslf up and forgot its troubles ina 
heavy sleep. 

Uncle Amos was astir with the birds, as 

was his wont. He kindled the fire in his 
rusty stove, ana took the pail from the corner 
preparatory to drawing fresh water from the 
spring, and stepped briskly forth. With a 
long and confiding yawn the little spaniel 
raised its head and looked at him. 
‘*Good lordy massy!’’ cried the old man, 
while the pail dropped from his unnerved 
hand and rolled nimbly away down the hill- 
side. The vacant starein his face quickly 
gave way toa look of cunning glee, and he 
swiftly retreated within, saying over and over 
to himself, ‘‘I’ll kill it, I’711 kill it; Amos’ll 
kill it fer ye, Benny. Good Lord, don’t ye 
let it git away till I’ve got thar!”’ 

His hands shook so with eagerness he could 
scarcely load the gun. Hetiptoed back to the 
door. The spaniel had risen and was hob- 
bling up to the doorway. Something clatter- 
ed as it walked. Uncle Amos, peeping 
through a knot hole, noted this with sur- 
prise. 

‘*It’s run afoul o’ my steel traps!’’ he 
cried, and laughed with pleasure. ‘‘I’ll set 
more. I’ll ketch all the dogs to the Four 
Corners, gimme time! Oho, ye couldn’t git 
fur, that gait, could ye?’’ and he openly ad- 
dressed the trembling spaniel, whose confid- 
ing little tail was twinkling delightedly at 
the sound of a human voice. 

‘*T won’t kill it yit,’’ cried the old man, 
seized with new inspiration. ‘‘I’ll keep it 
round a spell an’ see it suffer. I ain’t seen 
no dog suffer yit the way Benny did when his 
head hit that thar rock. It’ll do me good.’’ 

Back to its corner went the gun, and draw- 
ing a chair to the window, Uncle Amos gave 
himself up to the all-day joy of watching the 
suffering animal, divided between his gratifi- 
cation in the spectacle of the growing pain in 
its pinioned hind leg, and an all-consuming 
anxiety lest somehow it should escape him 











after all. Through the long noon hours and 
all the golden autumn afternoon the old man 
kept his uncanny vigil, growing feverish and 
incoherent as he quoted Scripture in menacip 
tones to the little furry creature patiently 
waiting and whimpering outside, or addregg. 
ed in softer accents the invisible brother 
whose presence he fancied always with him 

With nightfall came the necessity for new 
action. From a tangle of tumbled truck jp 
the little loft above, fragrant with thee smejj 
of the drying herbs dangling from beams 
overhead, Uncle Amos drew forth a coil of 
rope and prepared a slip-noose. 

“I kinder hate to do it,’”’ he proclaimed, as 
he tested its lassoing power with a stick of 
wood. ‘‘I hate to touch the unclean beast, 
‘Fer sech things air an abomination to the 
Lord.’ He’ll fergive me, mebbe, when it’s 
in his holy cause. I ain’t done seein’ it suf. 
fer yit. I want ter see it starve and git thin, 
an’ wear away to skin an’ bone. I’ll see it 
all with my own eyes, an’ it’ll be meat an’ 
drink to me—meat an’ drink.’’ 

The old man opened his door and stepped 
forth again into the sunset light. From a soft 
nest of pine needles on the wood’s edge the 
spaniel rose gladly up and whimpered joyful- 
ly. Uncle Amos saw with pleasure that its 
leg was swollen and that the cruel trap held 
tight. Some instinct told the little dog that 
its cause was not to be furthered without ex- 
tra supplication on its own part. Hampered 
by the dragging trap, it sat waveringly up on 
its hind legs, clasped its two little white 
paws beseechingly, and then waved them en- 
ergetically up and down. Uncle Amos stood 
rooted to the spot. His terror was too deep 
for words. For several seconds this ill-assort- 
ed couple remained gazing motionless at each 
other, then the hermit backed hastily within 
his door and with shaking hands barred and 
bolted it. His heart was beating like a trip 
hammer. ‘‘The—the critter ain’t right!’’ he 
gasped. 

When he next ventured to glance forth it 
had grown too dark to see. This was, on the 


whole, a relief. ‘‘I don’t want no dealin’s 
with devils,’’ mused Uncle Amos, virtu- 
ously. 

For the first time, untoward outer circum- 


stances had prevented the usual Scriptural 
research that invariably preluded the old 


man’s retirement to rest. But of this there 
was no need. Stray snatches of verse, in 
keeping with the hermit’s excited thoughts, 


floated through his brain as he vainly wooed 
sleep. ‘For without air dogs,’ ’’ he muttered 
gloatingly. ‘‘Many’s the time, Benny, me 
an’ you’s took comfort in that sayin’, know- 
in’ ther wan’t goin’ to be none in the kingdom 
to pester ye any more, an’ now the good 
word’s true in my own house. Ther can’t 
nothin’ git through. Here’s me safe and snug 
an’ without air dogs.’’ And with a last sat- 


isfied chuckle, Uncle Amos ceased his solilo- 
quies for the night. 
But the little dog would not hence. Inca- 


pacitated by pain and hunger for further trav- 
el, its loyal little heart, used only to affection 
and kindness, refused to believe in the total 
depravity of human kind, and it still waited. 
Peering forth in the morning, the spaniel’s 
appealing gaze met the hermit’s own. 
Strange indeed was its effect. The.old man 
dropped to the floor and rocked back and forth 
in an abandonment of grief and of terror. 
‘Oh, my soul, oh, my soul, them’s Benny’s 
eyes!’’ he moaned. Through what strange 
mingling of memories of the dead brother and 
of Biblical adjuration in his lonely, half-craz- 
ed brain the hermit braced his soul to the 
sacrifice, we may not know, but he at length 
stole forth and freed from its clinging fetters 
the grateful little animal, wiping carefully on 
his tattered trousers the hand that its little 
pink tongue had thankfully licked before it 
trotted joyfully away. 

With a sense of a lightened burden, Uncle 
Amos took his gun and went forth into the 
silent forest. Partridge stew was a favorite 
dish, and he was faint from his long fast. 
Straight to their feeding grounds he strode 
through brush and swamp, startling the 
screaming bluejays and mocked by the jeer 
ing crows that sailed leisurely up from the 
tree tops. At last, whir-r-r-r! And the sharp 
crack of the shotgun followed the heavy flight 








of a solitary bird, making his last meal of 
ragweed seeds, and the sturdy old hunter pre- 
ared for a plunge into the miry swamp where 
the bird had fallen. But what astonishing 
apparition was this? Before the smoke had 
fairly cleared, the little spaniel, its blood up 
and its lame foot forgotten, was eagerly 
thrashing the thicket in excited leaps, and in 
another breathless moment reappeared with 
head well up and the plump partridge closely 
clasped in its careful little mouth, while it 
made its way with gratified pleasure to the 
old man and dutifully held up the heavy bird 
for his commendation. Uncle Amos sat down 
on a stuinp so heavily that a@ mouse ran out 
and away with a shrill squeak. **Oh, Lordy!’’ 
cried he with equal shrillness. 

From this moment dated a new era. With 
wrestlings and perplexities untold, with 
doubts and self accusations, Uncle Amos be- 
held his terrors vanish, his wrath subside and 
his lifelong antipathy melt into thin air. 
“The critter’s got Benny’s eyes,’’ he cried 
aloud to the silent forest in self-extenuation. 
“T believe to my soul there’s some of Benny’s 
spirit in .”* 

Not that his altered point of view was more 
than negative, for many a long day. The 
first plump partridge, indeed, was given the 
little creature bodily, the hermit having hesi- 
tated to partake of meat furnished him in 
manner so unhallowed. With scant knowledge 
of the ways of mankind and still more igno- 
rant of doggish attributes, his simple mind 
never grasped the idea that partridge retriev- 
ing and paw waving beggary were tricks 
caught of a former master. This dog was to 
him a creature of the forest, imbued some- 
how with the soul of the mourned dead broth- 
er. This was his plea to the unanswering si- 
lence. ‘*This ain’t nocommon dog. It’s them 
the book means. This dog’s got a soul, I 
see it a-shinin’ in his eyes.”’ 

It wus long before Uncle Amos dismissed 
his rooted prejudices to the point of harbor- 
ing his dog within his walls. Precept and 
precedent alike forbade. But one night a 
December blizzard arose in might,and howled 
around the little hut. Crouched close to the 
forbidden door the faithful little creature 
whined piteously. Uncle Amos, lying and 
listening with conflicting emotions, at length 
started up from his uneasy couch. 

‘‘T’m a-goin’ to try suthin,’’’ he murmured, 
‘an’ ef he comes I’ll let him in.’’ Stealthily 
he crept to the door and opened it a crack. 
“Benny, Bennyé’’ he called, in a hoarse 
whisper, and with a whimper of delight the 
little dog rushed in, 

‘*He knows what I said it fer,’’ he thought, 
as he crept back to bed. ‘‘I couldn’t shet 
nothin’ out in the cold that hed anything o’ 
Benny about him. I’m a-goin’ to call him 
3enny. He likes it.’’ 

* * * 

Where was the gay little dog one summe: 
morning, that he failed to come when the door 
creakedl on its hinges, and why did he linger 
with so strange a lassitude under the pine 
tree? Uncle Amos felt his knees shake under 
him as he tremblingly made his way down 
the slope. ‘‘Benny, Benny, what ails ye?’’ 
he questioned huskily. ‘‘Wake up, little fel- 
ler, we'll get birds. Birds, do ye hear?’’ 

The little tail wagged in acknowledgment, 
but the brown head still lay wearily on the 
pine cushion. Had some baleful herb or poi- 
sonous meat mingled with the wholesome wild 
wood diet of the hermit’s faithful little friend? 
It was impossible to say, but even the old 
man’s scant medical lore showed him that 
his one companion was indeed sick unto 
death. Beside himself with grief and anxie- 
ty, the old man hung over his little comrade 
the day long, trying to urge upon him some 
Savory morsel, and calling him by every en- 
dearing name his meager vocgbulary of affec- 
tion’s terms could furnish. 

‘Thar, thar, little feller, lemme make yer 
bed softer. Now, ain’t that better? don’t 
that ease ye some? You’ll perk up ’fore morn- 
ing, an’ you an’ me’ll go huntin’,jwon’t we?’’ 

But the gay, loyal-hearted little spaniel had 
lost all interest in worldly matters. Feebly 
and more feebly its breath came, in shorter 
gasps. The soul that shines through the eyes 
of all dogs saw the affection that lay pent up 
in the heart of the crabbed, undemonstrative 
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old man, felt the fierce conflict that was wag- 
ing within, between grief and consciousness 
of sinful idolatry, and mustering all the wan- 
ing strength of its spent little frame, crawled 
up into his arms and nestled there to die, 
with one long, last sigh of weariness and con- 
tentment. 

Very still the old hermit sat,while the warm 
little body grew colde1 and limper in his 
clasp. ‘‘Ye ain’t gone yit, be ye, Benny?’’ he 
asked quaveringly. ‘‘Seems ef ye feel a little 
mite warmer now. Mebbe ye’ve only fainted 
away or suthin’. Uncle Amos’ll warm ye 
up.”’ 

But no loving strength on earth could call 
back the little life that had flitted somewhere 
out into space, and the old man’s rambling 
talk soon showed that he realized this. 

**Uncle Amos’ll dig ye a good little grave 
He’ll fix it all nice an’ comfortable, an’ cover 
it warm an’ snug. Yeshan’t never be cold 
er nuthin’. How I wisht I hadn’t to shet ye 
out along them fust nights. Mebbe ye’d ben 
livin’ now. No, that’s foolish talk. I’m 
afeard I’m wandering. Oh, Benny, I didn’t 
never think ye’d go an’ leave me fust. I’m 
an old man, an’ you was sech a spry little 
feller—sech a spry little feller.”’ And slow 
tears rolled down the old man’s face as he sat 
in the dark and stroked his pet’s fur. 

With the morning came an _ intolerable 
thought. The half-forgotten Scriptural lore 
that had been shamefavedly set aside under 
the new gospel of love, all came flocking back 
with double force. It was a crushing retiec- 
tion that in all the wide hereafter there was 
no safe and happy place for the wandering 
soul of the little spaniel. This he could not 
question. The Bible said so in plain terms. 
Alone in his solitude, the doubly desolate 
old man wrestled with his grief and despair. 
In the starry night he went forth and _ stood 
bareheaded among the murmuring pines that 
seemed to sympathize. He turned his face up 
to the throbbing sky. 

‘*Q, dear Lord,’’ he said, ‘‘can’t ye jest 
send me some sign ef thar ain’t goin’ to be 
room up thar for jest one leetle mite of a lov- 
in’ dog that worked faithfully, and wan’t like 
common dogs an’ didn’t have no harm in 
him?’’ 

Uncle Amos waited breathless. In his ea- 
gerness and exaltation he would have grate- 
fully accepted even the vagrant shooting flight 
of a meteorite earthward as an omnipotent 
concession to his plea, but the heavens gave 
forth no sign, and only a gentle night wind 
arose and stirred the sleeping wood. Only 
despair and heaviness were in his heart as he 
groped his way again to the shelter of his hut; 
but the vigor of some secret determination 
possessed him in the morning sunlight, as 
with unusual care, his scanty meal consumed, 
he looked over his slender wardrobe, with 
clumsy fingers repaired a r-nt here and there, 
hunted up and patiently adjusted an antiquat- 
ed cravat and laboriously greased the ‘‘Sun- 
day shoes’’ that had been his best for twenty 
years. 

No ordinary errand was thus moving him, 
for his rare visits to the village store never 
involved the necessity for a change of rai- 
ment, and he had no visiting list. But con- 
fidently and with what haste he might, the 
old man travelel forth from the woods and 
along the lonely highway, entered the village 
street and took his way to the parsonage. 
The little village of Four Corners had been 
churchless till a few summer guests, charmed 
with its bracing air and the breath of its pine 
forests, had founded a chapel and installed a 
clergyman. Not a people’s man, unfortu- 
nately, with a heart for their sorrows and a 
share in their simple pleasures, but one 
apart, whose place it was merely to observe 
the Christian year by properly recurring cere- 
monies, and to keep his rhetorical muse 
in hand by a sounding discourse 52 times in a 
year. To this personage was Uncle Amos in 
the simplicity of his heart wending his guile- 
less way for possible comfort. 

With a transient glance of interest did the 
clergyman receive this unknown parishioner, 
with the marks of his hardy calling on form 
and feature, for it was a novelty in a region 
where theology was more rarely discussed 
than electricity even, to hear the announce- 
ment that u sheep of the flock, albeit a stray 
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and a black one, wanted enlightenment on a 
passage of Scripture. 

‘*Ef ye’ve got a Bible handy,’’ said Uncle 
Amos, ‘‘I’ll thank ye to turn to Revelations 
twenty-two, stanza number fifteen. It’s the 
last page, ye can’t miss it.’’ 

‘Ts this it?’’ dubiously inquired the divine, 
reading aloud in some astonishment, ‘For 
without are dogs and sorcerers and whuore- 
mongers, and murderers, and idolaters,” and 
whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.’’ 

Uncle Amos nodded vigorously. ‘‘Yis, yis. 
An’ I’d be obliged to ye ef ye’d gimme a 
notion o’ what ye make on it.”’ 

‘*I—scarcely understand,—’’ began the cler- 
gyman. 

‘“*T’ll tell ye jest how ’tis,’’ said the old 
man eagerly. ‘‘I know the good book’s death 
on dogs; I dunno why ’tis, hardly. You 
don’t take it when Jesus Christ was on earth 
he was pestered by dogs, do ye?’’ 

The minister started perceptibly. ‘‘I cer- 
tainly have never entertained such an idea,’’ 
he said. 

‘*Well, I dunno,’’ said Uncle Amos, hum- 
bly. ‘‘I dunno much anyway, but I’ve lost a 
real likely little dog. Seemed as if there orto 
be some good place for him somewhere, he 
was such a knowin’ little feller. He wan’t 
like common dogs,’’ he added, wistfully. 

The minister hesitated. He was no dog 
lover, but the old man’s distress was very 
genuine. He cleared his throat in his pulpit 
manner 

‘‘The Bible.’’ he began, ‘‘unfortunately 
perhaps for the popular interpretation, con- 
tains much that is mythical, allegorical, fig- 
urative. Evidently, by the very context, the 
reference in this passage is to moral depravi- 
ty exclusively. The grouping would unques- 
tionably indicate that ‘dogs’ denoted exclu- 
sion from heaven of an element unworthy 
through moral contamination or other defiling 
source, of participation in its pure joys.’’ 

Uncle Amos passed a bewildered hand 
across his brow. 

‘*I—I dunno’s I rightly follow ye,’’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘*The word ‘dogs,’ ’’ pursued the minister, 
kindly, ‘‘is here synonymous with the words 
whoremonger, idolater, etcetera, and has no 
obvious reference to the canine race, literally 
considered.’’ 

‘*Ye—ye mean it hain’t nuthin’ to do with 
real flesh and blood dogs?’’ queried Uncle 
Amos, eagerly, with throbbing heart. 

‘In my opinion, nothing whatever.’’ 

Uncle Amos arose. ‘‘I thank ye kindly,’’ 
he said. His eyes were moist. ‘‘I’d like to 
shake hands with ye.’’ He took the minis- 
ter’s cold and lifeless hand, he clasped it 
warmly and passed stumblingly out. He went 
down the village road transfigured. When 
the pines again encompassed him, he broke 
into his usual speech. 

‘I didn’t rightly sense all he said,’’ he mur- 
mured admiringly. ‘*But he did talk big. 
He knows. He know for sure. I’ll go home 
an’ I’ll make him jest the neatest leetle head- 
stone. ’Tain’t sinful, arter all. I—I got a 
right to call him a little comrade, hain’t I? 
Now I can set out thar nights an’ think how 
cunnin’ he was, an’—an’ soft an’ warm, an’ 
how him an’ me’ll go chummin’ round to- 
gether agin some day. *Twon’t be long now, 
little feller, *twon’t be long.’’ And with a 
heart whose grief was lightened with thanks- 
giving, the old man turned and took his lone- 


ly way through the somber forest. 
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A Tribute.— At present, the American school 
system as a whole owes its high quality in no 
small measure to the noble character, enthu- 
siasm and devotion of women who make 
teaching not only a means of livelihood, but 
in addition thereto a mission service of love 
for their work and for children. To increase 
this love is to increase the best part of their 
services, and to diminish it is to degrade it to 
mere drudgery and routine. As the culture 
of women gradually rises. it becomes more 
and more evident how unjust bave been the 
discriminations against them in this field, 
where in higher and higher grades of school 
work their services are becoming no less val- 
uable than men’s.—j;wvresident G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Mistake. 


MARIANA M. TALLMAN. 


Said the little dog to the cat: 
**How glad I am to meet you! 
I have lain an hour on the hard door mat, 
And seen not so much as a chicken or rat, 
Till | ran down the steps to greet you. 


**You are glad to see me, I know, 
For your tail is so wildly waving. 

Mine wags too, when I’m pleased and glad; 

I tuck it down tight when I’m frightened or sad. 
I know by the way you're behaving, 


**Dear cat, how pleased you are; 
Your tail wags faster and faster. 

I will wag mine, too, and side by side, 

We will trot to the spot where the beef bones hide, 
And’’—then came an awful disaster, 


For the beautiful, loving cat, 
While her tail was wildly waving, 

Cuffed the little dog well with angry paws; 

She spit in his face and scratched with her claws, 
And seemed with fury raving. 


**You cannot always tell,”’ 
Mused the little dog, flying fleetly. 
**I won’t trust their tails, but I'll look in 
eyes, 
And then [’ll be spared such another surprise,”’ 
And his tail was tucked down neatly. 


their 
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The Inmates of Poultry Lodge. 
ALICE KE. PINNEY. 

‘*What do you think, Clara! Pa says you 
and Ican have all the chickens we will 
aise this year, and he’ll let us have his old 
stock of Plymouth Rocks and provide the 
feed for them, taking his pay in eggs and 
chickens for home use.’ 

‘*You don’t mean it, Perey Pelham! Why, 
we can make ever so much money. What 


splendid things we can buy!”’ 


‘*There, that is just like a girl, spending 


money before you get it. We'll have to earn 
it first. It isn’t all fun raising chickens: a 
good deal depends on our luck; but with 
fair luck we ought to raise a good many. I 
think I’ll go over to Mr Gray’s to-night after 
school and get a couple of sittings of Buff 
Cochin eggs. He sells them for T5e per 


dozen, and there are a couple cf hens ready to 
sit.’’ 


‘“‘What did yon just say about spending 


money before we got it?’’ asked Clara, mis- 
chievously. 
‘*Pshaw! that’s all you know about busi- 


ness. We may have to invest a little to start 
with, in order to realize a handsome protit,’’ 
replied Percy, a little impatiently. ‘*There 
is a good profit in fancy breeds nowadays.”’ 

‘*But why not set what hens we have first?’’ 
inquired Clara. 

‘*‘Oh, we shall have enough hens sitting 
soon to raise all the common chicks we want. 


You let me do the planning and we’ll make 
money fast enough.’’said Percy. That night 


he went for his Buff Cochin eggs, and the 
next morning he and Clara made a start in 
the poultry business, and as they hurried off 
to school they felt that their fortunes were as 
good as made. 

The days which followed busy 
and Percy and Clara counted their chickens 
every night, or rather the eggs that they had 
set. Allowing for breakage and other acci- 
dents,they reckoned on hatching out 100 chick- 
ens, at least, but they soon found that the 
hatching was a small part of the business. 
The main part seemed to be keeping them 
alive after they were hatched. The Buff Co- 
chins were the first to come out of the shell, 
and it was with happy hearts that the chil- 
dren went out to take off the mother hen after 
school, for they had heard a tiny peep, peep, 
of the chicks the day before. tut their father 
had advised them to wait a little and give the 
eggs plenty of time to hatch before they dis- 
turbed them. Mamma laughed a little when 
the children inquired for the bushel basket to 
put the chickens in, but Percy said if there 
were not a bushel of them there might he a 
peck, and it was best to have a basket large 
enough so they eouldn’t jump ont. 

Very carefully he lifted off the old 
hen, who immediately commenced 
ing in a most motherly manner. But 


were ones, 


mother 
eluck- 


alas! 
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when Clara stooped over to get the chickens, 
there were only two tiny yellow ones amid a 
mass of broken eggshells. She put them ten- 
derly into the great basket, ani then, girl 
fashion, began to expatiate on their beauty in 
order to drive the cloud of disappointment 
from her brother’s face. Her own disappoint- 
ment was a matter of small consequence; her 
only thought was for Percy, who had ex- 
pected so much from those Buff Cochin eggs. 
They had anticipated showing their first 
brood to mamma, but when Percy gloomily 
led the way to the little coop which they had 
prpared for them, Clara followed without a 
word, and it was not until they were safely 
housed that mamma saw them. Then witha 
tragic air Percy informed her that those two 
chicks had cost him Tie each, for the other 
sitting of eggs had been spoiled by the hen’s 
leaving the nest. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said mamma, cheerily, 
**these are fine little chicks and they will fill 
a half-bushel at least when they are grown.”’ 

Misfortune seemed to pursue the Buff Co- 
chins. The old mother had scratched so hard 
to provide the choicest worms that she un- 
consciously trod on one of them, and nothing 
but the most careful nursing on Clara’s part 
saved its little life. The common Plymouth 
Rocks seemed to be more hardy, and the 
chicken yard was soon literally alive with 
tiny black bipeds with white caps on their 
heads, and the air was musical with their 
peepings. What cunning little things they 
were! And how the children delighted in 
them! To be sure, there were some dark 
days when several downy corpses of chicks 
would be found scattered around the chicken 
coops, and then followed a liberal greasing of 
the remaining heads, and the mortality was 
soon diminished. 

Occasionally a skunk or rat invaded the 
fold and carried off a whole brood of chicks 
in a single night, and then it was ‘‘war to the 
knife.’’ As the progressed, mamma 
laughingly declared that the children’s faces 
grew to be regular chicken barometers, but 
by August many of the chickens were ot good 


season 


size, and even the latest hatched were run- 
ning briskly about with a very small allow- 
ance of clothes on. The anxious days were 
nearly over, and the children could count 
their little flock with some feeling of cer- 
tainty. There were 87 chickens in ali, in- 
eluding the Butf Cochins, which bade fair to 


fulfili mamma’s predietions of filling a half- 
bushel. 

The chickens were very tame, and it wasa 
pretty sight to see Clara sitting on an over- 
turned hen-coop with several weakly looking 
chicks perched on her lap eating from a pan 
which she heid, while she playfully kept the 
stronger ones away by means of a piece of 
brush, until they were glad to retire to the 
general mess trough, over which Perey pre- 
sided. The invalid chicks which had recov- 
ered,sometimes remained,and were generously 
remembered by Clara, who encouraged them 
to eat by talking to them until they appeared 
to understand all that she said, and even re- 
plied in chicken language. All of the favor- 
ites were named, and would coine at her call, 


and one listening to the children’s talk of 
Martha Washington and the Empress .Jose- 


phine, Marie Antoinette, Queen Victoria and 
their partners, would have anticipated a 
glorious reunion of illustrious personages. 
There was such a reunion twice a day at 
Poultry Lodge, and sometimes oftener. 

As the nights grew there was talk 
of chicken pie and several cf the common 
herd had already been dished up as fricasseed 
chicken. Then one day Mr Smith, the mar- 
ket-man, engaged 20 of the chickens for next 
week, and they proved so satisfactory that he 
agreed to take all the chickens we could 
spare. The profits were surely coming in, and 
Percy and Clara were jubilant over the re- 
sult. At last the common chicks were gone, 
and none remained but the favorite pullets 
and George Washington and Napoleon Bona- 


cool, 


parte and the irrepressible Tom Thumb, who 
was the greatest pet of all and even tried to 
‘row over the downfall of his rivals. The 


Buff Cochins still remained, for although Au- 
gustus Caesar was a trifle misshapen,owing to 
his early accident, Percy refused to part with 
him, and the thought of eating any of their 








favorites was more than either of the chil 
dren could bear. So their father and mother 
had to be contented with eating the old hep : 
and Percy and Clara privately decided ¢ 
in spite of their unfortunate experience with 
the Cochins, they would invest their share of 
egg-money in thoroughbred fowls and eggs 
for sitting, so that they could keep all they 
raised, or sell them live weight. For Percy 
confessed to Clara, that the night after they 
had killed Abraham Lincoln he had dreamed 
of the martyred president all night long, ang 
Clara owned up that she had shed a few tears 
over the slaughtered innocents herself, al- 
though their death had swelled their bank 
account so that the prospect of anew Colum. 
bia wheel for each of them seemed a_posggi- 
bility in the near future. 


rr 


Book on Engineering.—In reply to David 
who asks for a book treating of the running 
of engines, management of boilers, etc, we rec- 
ommend Instructions and Suggestions for En- 
gineers, by S. Roper, a thoroughly practical 
woxk. Itis furnished by the Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette place, New York city 
at $2 postpaid. , 


8; 
that, 





If You Have a Sick Child This is Surely a 


Mes- 
sage of Hope. 
This is the best of news for parents of weakly 


or sickly children, Itis a fact that our people 
have heretofore not had the same opportunity 
for having their children who suffer from chronic 
or lingerjng complaints treated and cured by 
eminent specialists in children’s diseases as do 
the residents of the great cities where such skill- 
ed physicians reside. In other words, our people 
have been debarred from seeking a cure for their 
children by the great physicians, owing to the 
cost of travel to the large city and the high fees 
charged by such physicians. 


Here, therefore, is a chance for the cure of the 
children of our community which should not be 
lost. Dr Greene of 35 West 14th street, New York 
city, who is beyond doubt the most successful 


specialist in curing diseases of children, offers to 
give free consultation by mail in all 
children’s complaints. Parents have the privilege 


cases of 


of consulting Dr Greene by letter, describing 
their children’s diseases, and he will, after care- 
fully considering the symptoms, write a letter 
fully explaining the trouble, telling everything 
about their complaint so plainly that you will 
understand exactly what ails your children, He 
will also give his advice, founded upon his vast 
experience and wonderful success in treating 
such cases, as to just what to do to effect a cure. 
All this will cost you nothing, and you can thus 


have consultation with the best-known physician 
and acknowledged most specialist in 
the world without leaving 
pense whatever. The doctor is 
that greatest of medicines, Dr 
blood and nerve remedy, and has discovered many 
Write to him now 
is a chance of cure 


successful 
home and at no ex- 
the discoverer of 
Greene’s Nervura 
other most valuable remedies. 
about your for this 
which you may never have again. 


child, 








Her Face 


was her Fortune—Why? Because 
she made it perfect by the constant 
use of 
HEISKELL’S SOAP. 
Heiskell’s soap stimulates sluggish pores 
to healthy action, thus producing aclear 
smooth skin, free from all blemishes. 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT 
cures permanently all forms of Skin 
Disease. For Tetter, Eczema or Ring 
Worm, it has no equal. Quickly re- 
moves Pimples, Black Heads, etc. 
Sold by Druggists or sent by mail. 
ment, 50 cts. per box. Soap, 25 cts. 
Send stamp for free sample of Soap. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 
531 Commerce Strect, 
Philadelphia. 
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trae Bicycles 
Shipped anywhere 

y ay C. O.D. at — 

V/-*' wholesale prices. 

31 00“Onk wood’ for$57-50 

fy $85 ‘arlington’ “ 906. 





$65 
Z = $20 Bieyele 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
30 1bs.; all styles and prices. Lar Nustrated catalogue free. 
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THE BUSY WORLD. 
Poor Bill Nye. 
ELLIOTT. 

Poor Bill Nye! The news of his death 
prings back to my memory two very pleasar* 
hours speut with him at his hotel while 2 
was traveling about the country on a lecture 
tour. I found him taking life easy. It was 
a hot day, so he sat with his feet on the ta- 
ble, his coat off, a cigar in his mouth, which 
he was too lazy to smoke, and a paper before 
him that he was too lazy to read. What a 
genial fellow he was! His broad, smooth 
face ran off into 
an expanse of 
forehead, where a 
smile wrinkled 
away to the roots 
of his hair, just as 
the ripples in a 
pool stretch off to 
the shore. Those 
Ss keen gray eyes of 

“his looked at you 
quizzically over 
the top ofa pair 
of gold glasses (he 
never looked 
through them), and when his wide mouth 
opened in his droll smile, it revealed a 
magnificent set of teeth. He was one of those 
men who at a glance can take in the funniest 
side of life, and anyone who knew him must 
be sorry’ for the voluminous amount of manu- 
script he was wont to turn out. He had to be 
too prolific to be funny. As a conversational- 
ist he was immensely funny, and the little 
witticisms that cropped out in his everyday 
speech were very droll. Some of them will 
live long after he has gone, for who can for- 
get in his reminiscences the story of how he 
left his home in Maine at the age of two and 
“taking his father and mother by the hand 
went out to Wisconsin?’’ Or his directions 
about how to reach the famous Boomerang 
office: ‘‘Go down the alley, enter the¥stable, 
twist the gray mule’s tail, and immediately 
take the elevator.’’ 

Bill Nye could entertain one for hours with 
his reminiscences of funny things und funny 
people he encountered during his travels. I 
remember one of his stories in particular. It 
was of « minister in Vermont who wrote of- 
fering him a lot of jokes and witticisms he 
had collected that were not quite the thing to 
“fire off’’ in the pulpit, but which would be 
invaluable to a humorist. He was willing to 
retail them at so much per dozen. 

“T wrote him up,’’ said Bill Nye, ‘‘in one of 
my syndicate letters, inserting his letter 
anonymously, but just as itcame to me. A 
week later came a furious epistle saying his 
parishioners had read it and caught on, be- 
cause of the mention of acertain hall; that 
war had been declared and he must resign. 
Two years later,while James Whitcomb Riley 
and I were on a reading tour, we struck St 
Louis, and I hadn’t been in my hotel an hour 
when a man’s card was brought me. 

‘***Show him up,’ I said to the bell boy; then 
it dawned on me that it was this minister. 
Iam no coward, but I was unarmed, so I rush- 
ed to Riley, crying, ‘For heaven’s sake, Ri- 
ley, help me, help me! Hunt up a revolver, 
the poker, anything. Here’s a man after my 
pelt.’ 

“Just then the door opened and a tall, 
smiling, fair-haired chap entered who grasp- 
ed my hand with a cordial squeeze, saying 
heartily, ‘Mr Nye, I’ve come to thank you 
for the kindest thing ever done to me. I was 
of no use in the ministry: now I’m one of 
aay popular, well-to-do drummers on the 
Toad.’ ’’ 








Books and Authors. 


& perfect knowledge of his subject—sea life. 
Thirty-five years ajo he began life as a small 
midshipmite, and since that time he has trav- 
eled over almost every sea ‘on the globe. He 
tells in one of his stories the queer incident 
that made an author of him. During a voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope he quarreled 
With the captain and was put in irons. A 
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kindly comrade dropped into his prison the 
only book to be found, {The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan, and Russell read it through by 
the light that came from a dim porthole. He 
determined then to become a writer, and his 
first effort was a drama, Fra Angelo, which 
proved a dismal failure. It did not however 
make him lay his pen aside, and his next work 
vas John Houldworth, Chief Mate, which 
won him immediate recognition. 


Mrs Humphrey Ward is described by a 
young American woman who lately met her 
in London as being ‘‘a small woman with a 
sweet face, who wears dowdy gowns.’’ Only, 
nobody who has read Robert Elsmere, David 
Grievefor Marcella would expect their author 
- devote much of her time to frills and furbe- 
ows. 





The 80th birthday celebration of Julia Ward 
Howe will follow that of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton very soon. Mrs Howe is a wonderful 
example of hale old age and womanly powers, 
for she is still hearty, bright, and one of the 
handsomest of old ladies, with a color as fresh 
as that in her daughters’ faces. It is generally 
conceded that The Battle Hymn of‘the Repub- 
lic was the noblest piece of verse evoked by 
the civil war; yet Mrs Howe is more than a 
poet,she is a thinker,a scholar,and better than 
all, a sweet home woman, encircled by finely 
cultured loving sons and daughters, who to- 
day are almost as famous as their mother. 





The sale of Ian Maclaren’s ‘the Bonnie Brier 
Bush has been equaled of late only by that of 
. the author’s latest book, 
The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne. He still pictures 
in it Drumtochty and 
Drumtochty characters, 
many of whom are no 
strangers to readers of 
his former book. No 
writer was ever more 
thoroughly at home with 
his subject than Macla- 
ren. He knows Scotland 
and the lowland Scotch as well as Mary Wil- 
kins knows New England. The author’s real 
name is Rev John Watson, and he does not 
live to-day in Drumtochty, being pastor of a 
big church in the English city of Liverpool, 
yet he confesses, ‘‘I’m still at hame if I am 
here, an’ Drumtochty draws me to it many a 
time between working spells.’’ The accom- 
panying picture is a likeness of Maclaren. 





A leading New York publisher has announc- 
ed that it will no longer publish books of 
verse. ‘‘Poetry,’’ so they say tersely, ‘‘does 
not pay in this era.’’ 





Nothing so welcome in the way of biograph- 
ical literature has been published in some 
time as the life of Abraham Lincoln which is 
appearing in McClure’s Magazine. Material 
has been gathered for this unique story from 
every available source, .the author, Miss Ida 
Tarbell, having spent months in every part 
of the country which Lincoln had ever called 
his home. There she collected stories about 
the president’s earliest youth, all the associ- 
ates of his life and later days,makingit so real 
and lifelike that one finds it most interesting 
reading. The most striking feature of the 
series is the collection of Lincoln’s photo- 
graphs, very many in number. McClure an- 
nounces that this story of Lincoln will be fol- 
lowed by a life of Grant, similarly prepared 
and illustrated, which will be eagerly antici- 
pated by readers injevery corner of the United 
States. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





For March we are going to give you some 
puzzles that are a little more difficult. There 
will be 15 prizes for the 15 most perfect lists, 
the first prize being $2.00 in cash, and all the 
other ones will be well worth trying for. As 
in previous contests, Webster’s International 
dictionary will be the standard of authority 
unless some other is mentioned. The follow- 
ing rules will govern the contest: 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
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question ;—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word willalso throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 
days arter the receipt of the last paper in 
March. This will save you going to the post- 
oftice so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 
Address all answers to the Puzzle Editor, 
this office. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL—Fill the blanks with the 
names of towns in the United States, making 
rhyme, meter and a little sense. The letters x 
show the number of letters in each word. One 
credit will be allowed for each word found. 

E=x& XEEEEK EKRKEK SEK SEEK 

EZEZXEEK XEXX XEEZEK XTEEEE, 

XXXXXXX, XXK XXXXXX XXXXX-xXXxXx, 

XXXEXX XEXXK HEXK EKEX. 


THE ANSWERS TO THE DECEMBER CONTEST. 

i—1, Burlington, Vt; 2, Bucksport, Me; 3, 
Brighton, Ill; 4, Ina,Tenn; 5, Big Coon, Ala. 

2—War-rant—(warrant). 

3—For (party coolers) particulars see small 
bills. 

4—Fete, feet, feat. 

5—Electricity. 

6—Indianapolis. 


7—C H ISTENI NG 
HA BERODAS HER 
RBA TIiCOC COL. RA FT SS 
‘ce THT OLS: FSB 
QBaARZRIF REA GARE 
TAGLULA COB a i 
MACHiIiNA Ti Os 

PO- TAA BO V8 


8—1, Oh, ho; 2, May, Amy, yam; 3, Eros, 
ores, rose, sore; 4, stare, rates, aster, tares, 
tears. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER. 

Philip L. Sibley, Mass; Mrs William P. 
Dunlap, Wis; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Mrs 
A. R. Tirrell, Mass; W. H. Overocker, Fla; 
Mrs Johnson, R I; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; 
Harriette G. Lee, Mass; W. O. Harrington, R 
I; Mrs Arthur Pasco, Conn; Ellen Rockwell, 
Conn; Mrs D. A. Champion, N Y; Mrs J. H. 
Witter, Conn; Mrs William B. Ripley, Mass; 
Mrs C. Eugene Ludden, Me. 


why? 


Why wear wool ? 

To keep out cold? No. 

To keep in heat. 

If the body is supplied with 
plenty of fresh air—oxygen— 
and proper food, it will gener- 
ate sufficient warmth to pro- 
tect you on the coldest day— 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 


liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
is the best warmth-food. Thin 
people, people with poor blood 
who are easily shaken by a 
cold wind take Scott’s Emul- 
sion and it makes good blood, 
improves the appetite, in- 
creases flesh, furnishes bodily 
warmth, and prevents the ill 
results from colds, coughs, 


and exposures. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION bas been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. CAsk your doce 
for.) ‘bis is because st is always galatatho—almane 
uniform—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod- 
liver Oil and Hypophospbites. , 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small stze 
may be enough to cure your cough or belp your baby. 

















OUR HEALTH ADVISER’S LEAFLETS 


REE,—in place of Health Department. Biochemic 
Salts greatly reduced. BOX 1538, Springfield, Mass. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


The Ivy Green as a House Plant. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


It is as a room decoration that I want to 
write of dear Charles Dickens’ ‘‘rare old 
plant,’’ the graceful, shining Hedra helix, or 
English ivy, which, however, in spite of its 
title, doubtless sprang from Irish stock, as 
all ivies won their generic name from the an- 
cient Celtic word hedra, meaning a cord, be- 
stowed in allusion to their cord-like stems. 
Too fragile to stand our severe American 
winters upon the outer walls, the ‘‘dainty 
plant’’ often flourishes luxuriantly within 
doors if properly treated, an amateur, florist 
in Kansas boasting proudly of a three-year- 
old vine 200 feet in length which drapes her 
drawing room with nature’s most exquisite 
‘apestry and which is the wonder and delight 
of the town. Particularly, too, is the ivy 
green beloved in German households, one en- 
thusiast declaring, ‘‘It becomes as one of the 
family. Sometimes the whole side of a_par- 
lor is covered with it, and twining around 
over picture frames, or looped about brack- 
ets and drooped over statuettes, the portraits of 
father, mother and cherished friend look forth 
smiling from the leafy environment. Small 
articles of vertu gleam here and there touch- 
ed with it, framed about mirrors or doors. 
Each heart-shaped, dark, evergreen leaf, in- 
stinct with loveliness, adds to them all in- 
creased beauty. Wherever it goes it makes a 
green, perpetual sum- 
mer of indoor life.’’ 
High praise, this, and it 
may be well to mention 
that it is probably the 
German ivy, the Senecio 
scandens, which is thus 
eulogized, as that is 
easier propagated and 
grows much more rapid- 
ly than the English vari- 
ety: while, although 
the leaves are lighter and 
less rich in coloring, it 
has the advantage of be- 
ing generally free from 
annoying insects. 

Those whose houses 
are warmed by a steam 
heater will succeed best 
with winter i vies, as it 
is the dry heat of our 
houses that so often 
causes them to dwindle 
and pine. The only rem- 
edy for this is daily 
watering and a plentiful 
shower bath at least once 
aweek. This last will 
not only keep the leaves 


fresh and green, bu help COMPTIE 
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limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s prs 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host or counterfeits and imita- 























are as beautiful as they ever were, and some- 
times even more so than untried novelties 
which cost many times the price of old varie- 
ties. Beginners in flower culture cannot do 
better than to buy some of the assorted collec- 
tions offered by nearly all seedsinen. Gener- 
ally these contain some of the best and easiest 
cultivated flowers to be had. 








Single Dahlias.— Among the most showy and 
brilliant flowers of midsummer and fall are 
the single dahlias. To secure healthy plants 
and perfect flowers, the seed should be sown 
now in pots or boxes, which are to be placed 
in aroom where a temperature of about 60 
degrees can be maintained. As soon as the 
plants are about an inch high, they mustthave 
plenty of air and light. After they have form- 
ed their second seed leaf, they should be pot- 
ted singly in three-inch pots and kept at the 
same temperature as before. If properly cared 
for, by the end of April they should be large 





STARCH PALM-—ZAMIA INTEGRIFOLIA 


in removing the scale This Comptie, or Coontie, is one of the most graceful and beautiful palms, 
bugs which often attack It thrives in the house, the engraving being from a photograph of a speci- 


some varieties. Should, 
however, these little 
pests become trouble- 


men which we dug up in Florida six years ago and that is now growing in 
asunny window of our study. At the recent auction sale of the late Jay 
Gould's collection, one choice plant of this species brought $120. The plant 
abounds in the extreme south of Florida, and its root contains an abune 


some, in spite of the dance of starch or arrowroot, which could be made a crop there. 


laving, a good remedy 
—which may alsg be used for all insect life on 
house plants—is one tablespoonful of kero- 
sene oil mixed in half a cup of milk and 
diluted with two gallons of water. This 
liquid should be applied with a_ syringe 
and then rinsed off with clear water. To rub 
the leaves on each side with sweet oil is also 
said to preserve their vigorous appearance, 
even when exposed to gas and dry furnace 
heat. A lady noted for her success in raising 
the cheery little creeper declared the whole 
secret lay in burying a bit of meat at the root. 
anette 

Selecting Seeds.—If a selection of flower 
seeds has not already been made, no time 
should be lost in making it now and in pur- 
chasing what seeds are required as soon as 
possible. The pleasure of examining seed 
catalogs and making a judicious choice is al- 
most as great as the growing of the flowers 
themselves. While there is considerable fas- 
cination in the trial of novelties with the ex- 
pectation of raising something superior to 
anything ever raised before,it should be borne 
in mind that some of the old standard varie- 
ties which have stood the test of many years 


enough to be transplanted in five-inch pots, in 
which they should remain until the weather is 
warm enough for transplanting them into the 
open ground, where they must have rich deep 
soil, and in dry weather, plenty of water. 





Roses in Window Gardens.—To have healthy 
roses in the house the plants should be washe 


ed and syringed frequently, and they must | = 


have plenty of light and sun. They have to 
be watered whenever the soil becomes dry. 
Then they should have enough water to 
saturate the entire ball of soil, but not so 
much that the water stands around their roots 
in the saucers beneath them,which is a rule 
to be observed with all house plants except 
aquatics. Fading flowers have to be removed 
at once. Straggling branches should be cut 
off. Few plants bear pruning better than the 
rose. Keep a constant lookout for insect 


Device for Early Plants.—Those who start 
early garden or flower plants in the house 
will do well to consider the plan shown in 
the accompanying sketch. The seeds are 
planted in a very long and narrow box, one 


















OVSOS VU SOKVESE 
BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


ER SEEDS 


hoice Annuals. 
(everybody’s favorites), all 
new, fresh seeds, sure to 
grow and bloom this season. 
Pansy, 40 colors and 
Mm markings; Ph!ox,20 colors; 
m Verbena,!18 colors; Pinks 
10 colors; Petunia, 10 col- 
ors; Asters, 12 colors; Bal- 
sam, 8 colors; Sweet 


5 
Peas, 12 colors; mal 
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nette and Sweet Alyssum, 


FOR {2 CENTS and the name and ad. 
dress of two of your 


friends who grow flowers, I will send, postpaid, 
the complete collection, one pkt. each of the ten 
varieties (enough for any ordinary sarden.) This 
is a BONAFIDE offer, made to introduce my 
home grown flower seeds to new customers and 
which I guarantee to please you or the amount 
paid refunded and the seeds given as a present, 
Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
$19 and 323 Sixth St.So., MINWEAPOLIs, Mryn. 
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We have a large stock of all the choicest varie- 
ties of the New Dwarf French Cannas at prices 
as low as Geraniums can be bought for. Asa 
Sample we will send afine plant of the magnifi- 
cent Canna Mad, Crozy (one of the grandest 
of all the Dwarf French Cannas), and a copy of our 
cataloque, which describes over 20 other rare so ts, post- 
paid to any address for only 15 cents. 


PALM CHEAP! 


Palms are considered the 
rich man’s plant, because so 
high-priced at the North. 
We grow them at a mini- 
mum of cost, and to intro- 
duce them to the general 
public, we will mail a fine, 
healthy plant—and a copy of 
our catalogue, which tells just 
how to manage Palms in the 
window—postpaid to any ad- 

. dress for only 20 cts. Or 
for only 25 cents we will send both the 
Palm and Canna—and a catalogue—to 
any address, FREE! Our 68-page Cata- 
logue of Mare Florida Flowers and 
Fruits for 1896, with fine colored plate of Red 
and Blue Water Lilies, mailed free to applicants. 
PIKE & ELLSWORTH, Jessamine, Fla. 

The following is the greatest 
Collection ever offered for var 
riety of colors, and I will pay 
8100 to; who grows the 
largest numt f colors from 
it; @75 to second; 850 to 
third; and @25 to fourth. 

y 
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It wiil surprise i, and make 


FLOWER BEDS. 
a@ very interesting er bed. 


1 pkt. Alice Panay —al!l colors mixed, simy 
1 pkt. Phleox—fancy mixed, all wonderful 
1 pkt. Sweet Peans—Eckford's Mixed, over 50 kinds 
1 pkt. Chinese Pinka—mixed colors, hardy and vers 
1 pkt. Petunia—all colors, makes a gorgeous show. 
1 pkt. Poppies—mixed, a wonderful selection of colors. 
1 pkt. Mignonette—mixed, all kinds to be found; fragrant 
1 pkt. Chrysanthemum—all choicest kinds—very choice. 
1 pkt.Everlasting Flowers—all colors, flowers kept for yrs. 
1 pkt. Mixed Flowers—over 100 kinds that grow and bloom. 
2 bulbs Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses—sure to bloom early, 
4 bulbs Gladioli, one each of White, Pink,Scarlet, Variegated. 
8 bulbs Gladioli. fancy mixed, lovely spikes, all colors. 
1 bulb Gladfolus, Lemoine, earliest of all, butterfly colors. 
8 bulbs Oxalia—sure to bioom—lovely color for borders. 
These 10 pkts. of seed and 13 choice bulbs (worth $1.30), will 
all flower this season, and make a wonderful flower bed of many 
colors. I will send them with my 1896 catalogue, Pansy Calendar, 
full instructions for prizes and how to get the most colors, for 
80 cents (silver or M. O.) Order at once, and you will be more 
than pleased. My catalogue shows a photo of such a bed. © 
“Qupid” Sweet Peas, the Floral Wonder, Free with each order. 
¥. B. MILLS, Box 188, ROSE HILL, N. ¥- 





















end of which is tacked upon the outside 80 
that it may be easily removed. Then with 
a sharp shingle of the right width, cut the 
earth between each plant, and beginning # 


~s 








the end lift each one out by sliding the shin- 
gle in under each square of earth in succes 
sion. In this way the earth will not be dis- 
turbed at all, an important point. 
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Going Calling in Washington. 


MISS DIMITY. 


Going calling the other day with one of the 
ladies in the house, I had the pleasure of 
meeting some of the wives of the members of 
congress from thie south and west. Now we 
women of the east, making a short call, would 
talk about—what? You all know, so I’ll tell 
you what these ladies’ tongues were busy 
about. They must be nearer the day of equal 
rights than we, for they talked politics, fast 
and unceasingly, also of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. T asked alittle woman con- 
cerning the progress of woman’s suffrage in 
her state. ‘‘Oh, I think suffrage for wome1 
is ridiculous,’’ said she. **T don’t think wo 
men know enough to vote.’’ Needless to say 
I had to look elsewhere for information on 
the question. 

Yet these women know the price of corn, of 
cotton, of wheat, of the mortgage on the Kan- 
sas farm held by the eastern ‘‘gold bug,’’ of 
the loaning rates of interest in that and their 
own state. I was glad to hear their side 
of the silver question and to learn of the true 
state of affairs on those mortgaged farms in 
the west; still, the thought rose bitterly to 
my mind of the many, many small Lombard 
and other mortgages held by the eastern farm- 
er—‘gold bug’’—bought with the few dollars 
he had wrung from the stony fields and_ hill- 
sides, and scrimped and saved till it should be 
enough, and which now seems turned to land 
and taxes of which he had plenty at home. 

Come with me ona round of the cabinet 
receptions—gentlemen excluded,as they would 
never forgive me if I allowed them to go 
along. Each cabinet lady receives in her 
home from 38 to 5 o’eclock, and by making up 
a party of four, a carriage may be hired and 
the ground covered quite easily. Yuu arrive 


at the door, which the waiting colored man 
swings open. You drop your card in the 
plate he holds and pass to another servant, in- 
to whose waiting ear you speak your name, 
which he immediately shouts, and then passes 


you into a dimly lighted, softly carpeted 


room, where your hostess, ri lily dre ssed, 
presses your hand, say she is gled to see you, 
and introduces ye to the lady next in line, 
She is a repetition of the hostess, and passes 
you to the next, who d« likewise, and pers 
haps if the crush is not great, adds a remark 
on the weather. Then after some 10 or 151 


dies have thus disposed of yon, you find 
yourself in another softly lighted room, where 
perhaps refresln 
partake daintily. Then you find your way 
-the wari air 
pulsing to soft string music and heavy with 
roses and violets 


ienuts are served, of which you 


back to the erowded rooms, 


a 
ly press her fingers and smile and bow and 


—back to your hostess g 
“ko-tow’’ and go to the waiting carriage; have 
the driver race the horses to the next place, 
where the same performance is gone through 
With again. Do this until the list is exhaust- 
ed, or until 5 o’cloek comes, and you will do 
as I did—keep your room next day and have 
your meals sent up. I don’t wonder society 
Women consider Lent a blessing. 


Baby Carriage Strap. 


MATTIE WETHERBEE. 


This is to be done on ribbon, either satin 
or grosgrain, the first preferred. Embroider 
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design, then take a piece of stiff muslin 
and cotton batting (put a little sachet in the 
batting) and lay them together with a _ piece 
of ribbon, for the back. The same color as 
embroidery is pretty Sew carefully together 


on the edges, then take narrow ribbon the 
same color as the face of the strap and sew 
into two rosettes. Also sew two pieces of 
plain ribbon on the ends of strap to tie onto 
the carriage. Then sew on the ends over 
where the straight ribbon is sewed on. It 
takes 15 yds of narrow ribbon for each rosette 
and }yd for each tie ribbon. The strap is 
4 yd long. 
EE 
A Beautiful Tray Cloth. 
EVELYN M. PARSONS. 
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The berries should be worked in red, the 
leaves in green, and the bow knots in white. 
The edges should be hemstitched. 

= 
Borrowing Trouble. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 


What in the world is this worry about, 
Overcast faces and eyes full of doubt? 
You are not children to mutter and pout; 
Seatter, all! chatter, all! 
That’s what’s the matter, all! 
Or I'll play Russian and give you the knout. 
EE 
Easter Gifts. 


MARY 8S. STELSON. 

The giving of inexpensive gifts at 
time seems such a graceful way of expressing 
one’s friendship,and there are many pretty, 
appropriate articles that cost little besides the 
time required for making. ‘‘Surprise eggs’’ 
may be made to hold various dainty gifts. 
One for holding perfume powder may be made 
by blowing the contents out of small open- 
ings in the ends of an egg. Decorate with 
gold or silver stars, or crescents pasted on, 
or with painting; fill with the powder and paste 
white paper over the openings, having first 
perforated it, to allow the powder to be shak- 
en from them. Place in a dainty basket or 
box. 

Little baskets may be crocheted of common 
carpet warp, starched very stiff, pressed 
into shape overa wold—an oval side dish 
may be used—dried, then gilded or silvered 
with the paints, which come in ten-cent pack- 
ages. When tied with ribbon and filled with 
candies, flowers or fancy eggs,they make gifts 
suitable for anyone. Instead of baskets, cel- 
luloid boxes may be used to hold the dainties, 
the separate pieces of celluloid being laced 
together with baby ribbon. 

Book-marks are acceptable gifts at any sea- 
son of the year and may be made especially 
appropriate for Easter. Six-inch lengths of sat- 
in ribbon three inches wide, may be used for 
these, fringing the ends, and lettering upon 
one side an Easter greeting or appropriate 
text. Purple ribbon with silver lettering, or 
white with gold, are pretty combinations. 
Cut a piece of celluloid in the shape ofa large 
grape, maple or oak leaf, letter on it an Eas- 
ter couplet, fasten below the couplet or at one 
side asmall thermometer and suspend by rib- 
bon fastened to the stem of the leaf. Easter 
booklets re nice for children. Cut three or four 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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egg-shaped leaves from vellum, drawing pa- 
per or any suitable material,and draw flowers, 
chicks, and rabbits over the pages, also any 


Easter couplets. Cut celluloid covers of 


same shape and size and tie with ribbon. 

\ny boy will appreciate a ‘‘nest of eggs.’’ 
The nest may be the crown of an old straw 
hat, covered with tissue paper if one likes; 
the eggs, maple sugar or home-made candies 
molded in empty egg shells, leaving the 
shells on, allowing the recipient to discover 
the contents for himself. Oranges, balls of 
popcorn, or apples will not come amissjin fill- 
ing this nest. <A pretty dish to send to a 


neighbor or an invalid is blanc mange mold- 


ed in shells and served in a nest of whipped 
cream or bright-colored fruit jelly. 











are usually a sign that a woman has 
more than enough to do; that all 
her time and strength are utilized 
in doing heavy work; that she 


: 
don’t use 






Washing Powder. 


If she did use this great cleaner, 
her heavy work would be so light- 
ened that the little things needn’t 
be neglected. Gold Dust gives a 
woman time to rest, time to go, 
time to read, and time to sew. Ev- 
ery farmer’s wife should have a sup- 
ply of this great help. 















GoLp Dust WASHING POWDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making Kerosene Emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and livestock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 









THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
CONSUMPTION. 


A scientific discussion of this dread disease, its 
cause, treatment and cure, by Dr Robert Hunter 
the father of inhalation and the most eminent lung 
specialist of the day. Aftera period of research 
extending over half a century, Dr Hunter ex- 
plains his perfected discovery of a specific rem- 
edy for consumption, and proves its success not 
only scientifically but through the grateful 
testimonials of his patients. Dr Hunter was for 
forty years the sole advocate of the ge*m theory of 
consumption which is now aecepted by the medi- 
cal profession throughout the world as the only 
correct theory—thus establishing beyond doubt his 
superior knowledge of this disease. Readers who 
will mention this journal can obtain Dr Hunter's 
book explaining his treatment without charge, by 
addressing him at his residence, 117 West Forty- 
fifth street, New York. 
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GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


Weeping Willow Quilt Block. 


nf 
4 


7 





New and pleasing quilt blocks which our 
readers think will interest others and be the 
means of calling out still other ideas, will be 
reproduced in these columns from time to 
time, if desired. Send the cloth pattern it- 
self, pinning the name of the design and your 
own name and address to it ona slip of pa- 
per, and a photograph will be taken, as of the 
accompanying weeping willow design. If 
you want the block back, send postage for 
return. Address the envelope to the Busy 
Fingers editor, at this office. 


Buttermilk Bread. 
NELLIE HAWES. 


Buttermilk loaves are unsurpassed, nor do 
we believe they can be equaled. The all-im- 
portant factors in the making of good bread 
are, good flour and yeast—the very best ob- 
tainable is none too good and will always 
prove economy—and a thorough knowledge 
of the art of making and baking. At noon 
I start a bowl of sponge, 4 cake of yeast (any 
of the standard brands), 1 teaspoon of sugar, 
4 pint of water and flour enough to make a 
batter. This is thoroughly beaten and kept in 
a warm place in cool or cold weather, for chill 
any time from first to last means death to 
good bread. By night the bowl of sponge 
will be a perfect foam. Fresh but sour but- 
termilk is then scalded or boiled, a quart or 
even three pints, according to size of family, 
and this forms the wetting for the forthcom- 
ing batch of bread. It is mixed just as water 
bread would be. Much depends upon a very 
thorough, hard beating of the bread sponge. 
It reduces the need of so much molding and 
makes the bread flaky and white. The mak- 
ing of buttermilk bread is not unlike the 
making of water or sweet milk bread. so far 
as the putting together of materials and the 
molding and baking are concerned. But it is 
much nicer, more tlaky and tender, and re- 
tains moisture longer than water bread. As 
for sweet milk bread, it possesses a flavor 
not at all palatable to an uneducated taste 
like my own. Our bread summer and winter 
is always ‘‘set’’ over night. In winter it is 
placed on a cushion or pillow in the center 
of the dining room table, and the pan of 
sponge fairly smothered under blankets, 
comforts and cloaks or other wrappings; in 
consequence, it comes out from its bed 
in the morning as warm as toast. While we 
are eating breakfast, a pan of flour for mixing 
is warming in the oven,and our winter loaves 
equal those of summer. The real secret of 
success is a right temperature in conjunction 
with good flour and yeast, and a mastery of 
the knowledge of oven temperature. For the 
nicest of bread may be easily ruined in the 
baking. A moderate, even heat is a necessi- 
ty, and this is best attained through the use 
of the gasoline stove, which I find invaluable 
in bread and light biscuit baking. Cheap 
flour is one of the worst extravagances a man 
ever committed. From poor, cheap grades of 
flour nothing but poor bread can be evolved, 
and a goodly proportion of every batch of 
such will get pitched into the swill pail or 
the garbage pile. I have known men,in spite 








MOTHERS 


IVORY SOAP 








AND DAUGHTERS 








it FLOATS 


Have you noticed when discussing household affairs with 
other ladies that each one has found some special use for Ivory 
Soap, usually the cleansing of some article that it was supposed 
could not be safely cleaned at home. 


THe Procter & Gamote Co., Cin’. 











of all protest, to persistently buy poor flour, 
and then unblushingly praise the lovely 
bread always found upon a friend’s table. 





Palatable, Wholesome Desserts. 


Snow Cream.—Beat the whites of 4 eggs until 
foamy, then add gradually 4 tablespoons pow- 
dered sugar, beating all the while, then beat 
until stiff enough to stand alone. Add 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla and stir in carefully 1 pint 
whipped cream. Serve in small glasses. 
Enough tor 8 persons.—| Mrs Rorer. 

Quaker Pudding.—One cup grated bread 
crumbs, 2 tablespoons rice flour, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, 1 quart milk, 4 eggs and little 
grated nutmeg. Put the bread crumbs intoa 
bowl, beat the eggs, sugar and rice together 
till light and add them to the milk. Then 
pour this over the crumbs, add the nutmeg, 
mix welland pour into a greased mold or 
pudding-bag. Putina pot of boiling water 
and boil continuously 1 hour. Serve with 
cream sauce.—{ Mrs Rorer. 

Fig Pudding.—Half a pound of figs, } pound 
bread crumbs, 1 teacup milk, 25 oz sugar, 3 0z 
butter, 2 eggs. Chop the figs fine and put in 
the butter, sugar and eggs. Butter a mold 
and sprinkle with flour and steam 3 hours. 

Tapioca Fruit Pudding.—Soak 1 cup tapioca 
over night, cook soft in water, then add 1 
pint preserved raspberries and cook thorough- 
ly. Coolin a mold and serve with sugar and 
cream. 

Rice Cream.—Wash 4 cup rice and cover with 
3 cups milk, steam until soft, add 1 pint milk, 
4 tablespoons sweet cream and the yokes of 3 
eggs beaten with 4 cup sugar. Put all in a 
double kettle and let it cook 10 minutes. Pour 
into an earthen pudding dish, frost with the 
beaten whites of 2 eggs, to which are added 4 
spoonfuls of sugar and 1 teaspoon extract of 
lemon. Place in oven a few minutes. 

Prune Pudding.—Scald 1 1b prunes and let 
them swell in hot water till soft, drain and 
extract the stones, spread in a dish and 
dredge with flour. Take 1 gill from a quart 
of milk and stir into it gradually 8 table- 
spoons sifted flour, beat 6 eggs very light and 
stir by degrees into the remainder of the 
quart of milk, alternating with the batter. 
Add the prunes, one at a time, stir the whole 
very hard, boil 2 hours and serve with hard 
sauce or cream.—[ Mrs Fay. 

Tapioca Pudding.—A small cup of tapioca, 
1 quart milk, 1 teacup sugar, piece of butter 
size of an egg and a little nutmeg. Pour the 
tapioca into the milk, placing itin a pan of 
water on the stove until it thickens. Beat 
the eggs with the sugar, reserving the whites 
of 2, to which add a little sugar to he used as 
a frosting. Butter the dish well, turn in the 
mixture and bake 1 honr. 

Rolled Apple Dumplings.—Peel and chop fine 
tart apples, make a crust of 1 cup rich butter- 
milk, 1 teaspoon soda and flour enough to 
roll. Roll 5 inch thick, spread with the ap- 
ple, sprinkle well with sugar and cinnamon; 
cut in strips 2 inches wide, rolling like jelly 
cake, set up the rolls in a dripping pan, put- 
ting 1 teaspoon butter on each, put in a mod- 
erate oven and baste them often with the 
juice. 

Carrot Pudding.—Take 1 pint milk, § cup 
carrot pulp, 4 cup sugar or less if too sweet, 
a little salt, 4 eggs, piece of butter size of a 
walnut, grated rind of 4 orange. Strain the 
carrot pulp through acolander, mix in the 
sugar, butter and orange rind, add the hot 










PACKETS: 


“Y/OF RARE, SELECTED TESTED 
NOVELTIES IN 


*FLOWER SEEDS: 


One packet each of Sleepy Cassia, Love in a Mist, Gilia, Sene 
sitive Plant, Mixed Flower Seeds (over 300 varietie: : Seater 
tlum, Zinnia, Calendula, Clarkia, Chrysanthemums, Holly hoek, 
Helianthus, Salvias, Prize Poppies, Amaranthus, Fragran tCandy. 
tuft, Sweet Rocket, Asters, Giant Pansies, Agrostemma, The 
Cinnamen Vine, Sweet Peas, Sweet William, Petunia and Tee 
Plant, full-sized packets, with a year’s subscription to 


Agricultural Epitomist, 


Which is published monthly for the Busy, Practical, 
Working Farmers of America, Every Farmer, 
Gardener, Poultry Raiser, Stock Raiser or Dairy- 
man should take the Agricultural Epitomist. 
Another great feature of the Epitomist is its Houge. 
hold Department, known as the Chatter Co 
There are two reasons why every one ir 2s 
any of the above-named pursuits should subscri 
the Epitomist. ‘The first reason is that it 
sort of a paper they need, each issue al 
SHORT, FRESH, SEASONABLE ITEMS OF INTEREST, 
AND SUGGESTIONS EXPRESSLY PREPARED FOR BUSY PEO- 
PLE. No space wasted by useless fences, dead furrows 
or waste ground. Every line is productive of a good 
thought; every page a sermon, and every number equal 
to 100 pages of ordinary farm and household liters 
ature, in this respect we practice what we preach, 
We aim to teach our readers where the waste is on the 
farm, and point out the remedy. Thouss 
wealthier and wiser for taking it in the past. 
thousands more can profit by taking it this and sue- 
ceeding years. The second reason is no less important 
than the first, that every person who depends upon 
cultivating the soil and the resulting crops for a living 
and profit, should be a regular subscriber to the 
Epitomist. GOOD AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE is almost 
indispensable to the proper performance of farm and 
garden work, but GOOD SEEDS ARE ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PENSABLE; hence it follows that our ’96 Free Seed 
Distribution is not the least important_part of our 
work. If you would like Vegetabl> Seeds instead of 
Plower Seeds, send for full particulars of our Vege 
etable Seed Offer. You may be interested in our $500 
Prize Contest, for those securing the largest 
list of subscribers in connection with our free seed 
offers. Liberal Commissions Paid, besides the $500 
in cash prizes. Sample copy of Bpitomist furnished 
free. This offer only holds good for 30 days, so don’t 
delay, but send us 50 Cents at once, upon receipt of 
which we will send you the above named 25 packets of 
seeds, all rare, tes and selected novelties, and reg 
lar-sized packets, and the AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 
BPiTOMIST PUBLISHING CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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milk, the eggs well beaten, reserving the 
whites of three for the meringue. Bake, 
placing the dish in a pan of warm water till 
the pudding is firmin the center. Cover with 
a meringue made of the whites of 3 eggs, 3 
tablespoons powdered sugar, a little grated 
orange rind, and brown delicately.—{[N. M. 
Littlehale. 

Rice Snowballs.—Boil 1 pint rice until soft in 
2 quarts water with 1 teaspoon salt, put Im 
small cups, and when perfectly cold place Mm 
adish. Make a boiled custard of the yokes 
of 3 eggs, 1 pint sweet milk and 1 teaspoon 
cornstarch; flavor with lemon. When cold 
pour the custard over the rice-balls an hour 
before serving. This isa very simple but nice 
dessert.—{ Miss Louise Skinner. 

Custard Fritters.—Make a baked custard with 
1 pint milk, yokes of 5 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 1 tablespoon rice flour or flour, } tea 
spoon vanilla, sugar. Bake in cylinder 
molds like small muftin rings. Place in pan 
of water and cook until firm. When cold cut 
in circles about #inch thick, egg, crumb 


and fry in basket in deep fat. Drain, dust 
with powdered sugar and serve on hot nap- 


kin with sauce. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


Outdoor and Indoor Garments. 

For early spring outdoor wear the box coat 
herewith pictured is a stylish garment that 
combines the best features of the new coats, 
having strapped seams, a loose front and full 
sleeves, while a_ turn- 
ed-down collar fin- 
ishes the neck. Wight 
tans and browns in 
brvoadcloths and rough 
goods will be tlie favor- 
ite materials for spring 
coats, while black and 
dark blues will be as 
good style as ever. 

Shirt waists for girls 
and young women 
have lost none of their 
last season’s popular- 
ity, and many of the 

No 20,515. Box coat, 2@€W models are al- 
Sizes 32 to 40 inches bustready selling in the 
measure. large dry goods shops. 
Ecru batiste is the newest material but there 
are more becoming colors such as the pink, 
blue and = green 
percales, lawns, 
cambrics, sateens 
and dimities. This 
model has large 
gigot sleeves which 
are gathered at the 
top and bottom and 
finished with No 20,539. Miss’s_ shirt 
straight cuffs that waist. Sizes 12 to 16 years. 
are closed with link buttons; 
collar is of white linen. 
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the turned-down 


The fashion 
authorities have 
announced that 
black  crepons 
should be 
brightened up 
by introducing 
a vest of color- 
ed taffeta silk, 
and the natty 
suit illustrated 
here shows just 
that feature. 
The skirt is 5 
yards around 
and fallsin wide 
box plaits at 
the back while 
the sleeves are 
cut in the full 
gigot style. The 
stock collar and 





belt are of 
black velvet, 
No 20,485. Spring costume. E : 
Skirt cut in 5 sizes, 22 to 30 in hooked snugly, 
waist measure. with bows in 
No 20,514. Basque. Sizes 32 the back. 


to 40 in bust ms re. 
tenants se \ neat pretty 


apron is one of the requisities of every little 


girl’s wardrobe 
and our model is 
easily made up 
at home. White 
lawns and fine 
cambriecs are the 
most used mate- 


rialand the ruf- 
fles may be made 
of embroidery or 
of the same mate- 
rial, with a 








tiny 
edging. 
Cotton blouses 
are something No 20,456. Child’s apron. 
that the small Sizes 4 to 8 years. 


boy needs all the year around and mothers 
find that there can 
never be too many 
of these useful ar- 
ticles on hand. For 
school wear per- 
cales, ginghams, 
cambrics or flan- 
nelettes give the 





No 20,317, 


Boy’s blouse. : : 
Sizes from 3 to 8 years. best service, while 
for dressy occasions white lawn or cambric 
18 generally used. 


MOTHERS AND 


In ordering these patterns be careful to give | 


the correct bust measure and the number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this of- 
fice, and enclose 10c for each pattern. Full 
directions how to cutand fit the garments, 
and the number of yards of material required, 
are sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address 
——— 

Prize for an Outdoor Costume.— A prize of five 
dollars is to be awarded by a postal card vote 
of our readers, for the best garment or cos- 
tume for outdoor work for women, suggested 
previous to April 1. See issue of Feb 22. 


The Decline in Silver has brought silverware 
within the means of the humblest family. 
Every housewife knows that such ware is the 


best and most handsome for table use, lasts 
the longest and is the most treasured, but 
heretofore it has been so expensive that the 


average family have felt able to buy and use 
it only in a small way. The drop of one-half 
in the value of silver bullion has enormous- 
ly stimulated the manufacture of solid and 
plated silverware. Several immense cone 
cerns, by reason of cheap silver, improved 
machinery and new processes, now turn out 
such quantities that these goods, if shipped 
direct to consumers to save all middlemen’s 
profits, can be sold at prices that without this 
explanation seem ridiculous. Butin view of 
these facts, the offer made on our last page by 
the Leonard Mfg Co, is within the possibili- 
ties, though we do not see how it leaves them 
any profit. We have a set of the spoons and 
consider them a rare bargain at the price. 





The Widow’s Mite. 





—!From Pick-Me-Up. 











The ‘‘Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
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DEAR MRS. PINKHAM: 


‘**T cannot begin to tell you what your 
remedies have doneforme. I suffered 
for years with falling and neuralgia 
of the womb, kidney trouble and 
leucorrhcea in its worst form. There 
were times that I could not stand, was 
sick all over and in despair. I had 
not known areal well day for 15 years. 
I knew I must do something at once. 
I had tried physicians without receiv- 
ing any lasting benefit. I began the 
use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 

Now, I have used 9 bot- 
. tiles; my weight has 
increased 25 Ibs. I 
tell every one to 
whom and what I owe 
my recovery, and there 
are 15 of my friends 


taking the Compound 

y after seeing what 
Y it has done for me. 

Oh, if I had known 


of it sooner, and 
saved all these years of misery. I 
can recommend it to every woman.”— 
Kate YoprEr, 408 W. 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Should advice be required, write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., who 
has the utter confidence of all in- 
telligent American women. She will 
promptly tell what to do, free of 
charge. Lydia E. Pinkhain’s Vege- 
table Compound, which is easily ob- 
tained at any druggist’s, will restore 
any ailing woman to her normal con- 
















Selling Mary Jane Dishwasher, 


dition quickly and permanently. 
Suits a Only $3. Big Sales—Big 
Profit. Write us. PURINTON & 


GET RICH CO., Des Moines, lowa. 





We wish to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good and prices reasonable. 
Sell 75 lbs. to earn a Boy’s 
Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a 
GIRL’s BrcycLe; 200 Ibs, 
LADIES’ OR GENTS’ 


EARN A BICYCLE! 










bs. for a WALTHAM GOLD 

— WATCH AND CHAIN; 25 lbs. 

for a Sotm Srtver WATCH AND CHAIN; 10 Ibs. fora 

beautiful GoLD Ring; 50 lbs. for a DECORATED DINNER 

at. Send your full address on postal for Catalogue and 
raer mk. 

W. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 


ALL-PAPER 


Samples mailed free from the | t con- 
cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others. 
PAPERS from 2c. to $34 a Roll—S Yards. 
D EALE R can have large books by ex- 
press wih TRADE DISCOUNTS. 
A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety 
982-984 Market St. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN ».aetso. 














We will send one of these finely engraved 
Silver Piated belt pius FREE to each 
and every person who cuts out this adver- 
tisement and sends it in a letter with name & address 
to LYNN & CO.,, 48 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





c Send us your address 
gand we will show you 
how to make $3 a day; absolutely 


sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you work 
in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
we will expiain the b fally;r ber we guaranteea clear 

fit of #3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; write @t once. 
Bova MANUFACTURING CO.. BOX Ki, DETROIT, NICH. 








Dialogues, Speakers, for Sehool, 
Club _ and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisha®, Chicago Il. 








Sure Cure at home; 
book free. Dr. W. S. Rice, 
Box 444, Smithville, N. ¥. 
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Modern Farming. 
FRED PIERCE. 














Oh,‘'Eden was a farm, 

And Paradise was charming; 
But let me show the joys 

That come with modern farming: 
To milk a kicking cow 

And get your cranium broken, 
And speak specific terms 

That better were unspoken; 
To fix a neighbor’s fence 

When you don’t think you ‘‘oughter,’’ 
To mow a swath of grass, 

Up ankle deep in water; 
To load a load of hay 

That’s full of briers and thistles, 
Which makes a man misquote 

From missionary missals; 
Qr turn a furrow o’er 

That oft objects to turning,— 
These are the joys for which 

The city youth is yearning. 
Oh, ‘‘reaping’’ tastes sublime 

In Fashion's lyric ladle, 
But some hot summer day 

Suppose you try to cradle; 
And when your work is done 

Exclaim ‘*How blest my fate ts!” 
And then come home and sup 

On pickled pork and ‘‘taties,”’ 
And late into the night 

Sit in the corner churning,— 
These are the joys tor which 

The city youth is yearning. 
To fight an ugly steer, 

And have a nasty tussle, 
And thank the powers above 

If you don’t strain a muscle, 
Or maybe break your back 

And mutter ‘‘Dern the dago!”’ 
Then chase the Kickapoos 

To cure you of lumbago; 
To deal in cows and calves 

With some ungodly grazier 
Or New York cattle men 

Who shave you like a razor; 
To tame a surly dog 

That’s ugly as the dragon ; 
To try to break a colt 

And only break your wagon; 
To send the dollars out 

And see the cents returning,— 
These are the joys for which 

The city youth is yearning. 


The Wealthy Farmers’ Sons.—I wonder if 
those wealthy farmers’ sons spoken of by 
Staten Island Farmer’s Son are worthy of the 
bright maidens they are looking for. Let’s 
see. Could they cook a common meal of 
victuals, or even make a cup of teaand a slice 
of toast if their wife were suddenly taken ill? 
Could they do other necessary household du- 
ties until help could be procured, as well as 
farm work? If not, they are not worthy, for it 
is a poor rule that does not work both ways. 
This young man quotes his sister. Now it 
might do for a girlto work at field \work while 
she is a sister ora daughter at home, if she 
is strong enough and has a mother or sister in 
the house, but itis quite another thing to 
marry and find you are expected to do the du- 
ties of a housewife and at the-same time fill 
the place of a hired man. Where would the pies 
and puddings he spoke of come in, I should 
like to know? I do not blame a man for want- 
ing to get a helpmeet when he marries, but 
ean she not be that without doing field work? 
Why should the farmers’ sons be educated in 
the belief that no maiden is really qualified 
to be a helpmeet unless she can do a man’s 
work? Such remarks as Farmer’s Son’s are 
discouraging to the bright and energetic farm- 
ers’ daughters, so they tire of the farm and 
marry men from village or city. Who ever 
saw anything in print about the women in 
town being expected to do all their own work 
and that of their husbands too? Why is there 
so much more expected of the woman in the 
country than of those in town? Whoon a farm 
does not know how much easier it is to get 
farm help out of doors than in the house? A 
man in a village would blush to advertise that 
he was locking for a wife who could do all of 
her own work and run his business too. Yet 
that in substance is what we seein the pa- 
pers from the farmers. To the girls I would 
say, do not ye seg eg ay ebay if you cannot 
work out of doors, but let those wealthy farm- 
ers’ sons know that they are not the men you 
intend to marry; that is, if you value your 
happiness. It is better to be a poor man’s darl- 
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ing than a rich man’s slave. I have observ- 
ed that the man who iusists on his wife or 
daughter doing field work instead of hiring 
help, can seldom be persuaded to do a turn 
in the house.—[ Almira Warren. 


Love and Loyalty.—I don’t know whether 
age is a disqualification for membership 
among the talkers around the Table; if it is, 
you can fancy I’m your old uncle from Mis- 
souri who is sitting by the hearth and has ov- 
erheard what Rob Brownie has said, that 
‘‘men are neither nobler nor tg oe than of 
yore; that romance and love and loyalty are 
fled,and that duty has become a name.’’ Now, 
I want to enter my protest against this sweep- 
ing statement, for Rob must have had an un- 
fortunate experience or else he is generalizing 
from scanty data. I have lived nearly three 
score years, have been in 25 states of our Un- 
ion, am of an observing turn of mind, besides 
which, although not a student, I have read 
some history; and it appears to me that men 
are as noble and happy as they were at any 
time during the Christian era. If we take the 
mass of the people,they are much happier,and 
as for nobility, a man who saw and felt the 
uprising of the nation in ’61 can’t but ac- 
knowledge that, give men a cause to arouse 
them, and they are surprised themselves at 
unsuspected emotions of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, which resemble the enthusiasm of the 
best of the crusaders. Love and loyalty have 
not fled,at least in my experience. I know fam- 
ilies, where, although the demonstrations of 
affection are not as ardent as they were 20 or 
30 years ago, there is a loyal devotion which 
will Jast till the valley of the shadow is reach- 
ed. I know men to whom duty is something 
more than a word,—it is an ideal to which they 
daily strive to attain, and make a fair show- 
ing, too. They have an honest purpose in 
life, and are steadily obedient to what they 
believe to be right.—[{Uncle John. 


Amelia’s Proclamation.—New England Girl, 
I want to shake hands with you on the sub- 
ject of funeral feasts and to tell you that 
‘them’s my sentiments tew.’’ About a year 
ago I attended the funeral of a dear friend 
who had died after a long and distressing ill- 
ness and whose poor wife was completely 
worn out by watching and grief; in fact, on the 
verge of nervous prostration. On returning 
from the grave some of the relatives bad a per- 
fect jollification while partaking of the viands 
prepared for them. They were people who 
moved in good society,who would be expected 
to know better, but they didn’t. One of the 
helpers remarked that they had a regular jol- 
lification, and that it was as good as a circus. 
I went home with disgust and indignation 
burning in my heart, and with the determina- 
tion that at my demise I would have a proc- 
lamation issued somewhat to this effect: 
‘*Died, Mrs Blank; funeral at the house; no 
jollitication or funeral feast; any friend or rel- 
ative who having come along distance and 
feels the need of refreshment will be served 
with a cup of hot tea or coffee and a ham 
sandwich; said relative or friend being re- 
quested to behave with decorum befitting the 
occasion,and to pay proper respect to the feel- 
ings of the mourners, should there be any.’’ 
[Amelia. 


Asked and Answered.—In reply to Carl P, 
short stories which are worthy publication in 
this paper are worth paying for, but there are 
but few amateur writers capable of turning out 
such work. Your stories will be read if ac- 
companied by stamps for return in case they 
prove unavailable, and if you put your name 
and address at the head of the first sheet. 

E. R. H. asks when we shall have another 
leap year. Every year whose number is divis- 
ible by 4 without a remainder is a leap year, 
excepting the full centuries, which to be leap 
years must be divisible by 400 without re- 
mainder. If not so divisible they are common 
years. Thus 1900 will not be a leap year, but 
2000 will be one. Leap year or bissextile was 
devised by thé astronomers of Julius Caesar 
in 45 B C,and contained 366 days,every fourth 
year “‘leaping’’ over a day more than a com- 
mon year, giving to February 29 days. Thus 
the next leap year will be 1904. 

Will Emma L. Gibbons, whose letter appear- 
ed in the Children’s Table, please send her 
address to J. W. Johns, Boone, Ia. 





‘You know that dollar Hardy owed me?’’ 
‘*Yes.’’ “‘I got it out of him at last.’’ ‘Is it 

ossible!’’ ‘*Yes; sent him a package of 

rickbats by express with $1 due on it.’ 


Bobby: [ had three fights to-day and I didn’t 
et licked once. Bingo (reaching for a strap): 
ell, my son, the day is not yet over. 


Your little brother is better, I hope?’’ 
‘*Yes; but the wetting he got gave him @ 










severe cold. Some more boys and he 
playing at who could walk nearest the 
of the canal with their eyes shut, 
won.”’ 


were 
edge 
and he 


*‘I thought you had a good girl, 
Bloom?’’ BT had.’’ ‘*‘What Seonaed a at 
““T told her to get up early and dust,” 
‘*Well?’’ ‘‘She got up and dusted.’’ 


A Miracle. 


From the Evening Times, Buffalo, N Y, 

“Take up thy bed and walk,” it is recorded in 
Scripture the Divine healer said to an afilicted 
mortal. 

He did so, and straightway his pain left him, 

That was a miracle. 

In these days miracles just as wonderful, just 
as effective, are being performed. But ordinary 
means are being used. Those who wish a cure do 
not expect to be healed by a wo1d spoken to them 
in kindness and humility. Healing comes through 
the regularly appointed channels of medicine and 
science. 

The Times has no desire to be thought sacrilegt- 
ous, but wishes to call the attention of its readers 
to a nineteenth century miracle. 

It is not often that valuable space is given to 
cases of this kind. The case in question, how. 
ever, is so removed from the ordinary, and pos 
sesses such peculiar features, that this paper, in 
justice to its readers, cannot overlook it. 

In publishing the wonderful facts, too, it is per- 
forming a service to suffering humanity. 

Thousands are waiting anxiously for relief 
from the pangs of rheumatism. No one who has 
not felt the agony of knotted muscles, twitching 
with the feverish pain, can but sympathize with 
the feelings of those who seek and hope for sue- 
cor from the awful pain. Yet the way is open 
for those who seek escape. The experience of 
one of these poor mortals was told to a reporter 
of the Times. 

Mr Thomas Hanrahan, the gentleman referred 
to, is employed by J. W. Allen at No 77 Edward 
Street, Buffalo, N Y. The reporter found Mr 
Hanrahan just resting from his day’s duties. 

‘**Good evening, Mr Hanrahan,’’ said he. 

‘‘How do you do,’’ was the response. 
does the Times want to know to-day?”’ 

‘‘Tell me something of your experience in using 
rheumatism remedies,’’ and the reporter took out 
his ever-ready note book to record the words. 

Mr Hanrahan paused a moment before replying, 
and then in a very few words told how he had 
suffered from the insidious disease. About two 
years ago the first attack came upon him. It 
came gradually, and was not at first painful 
enough to seem of serious import. But it soon 
grew worse, and finally hindered the unhappy Mr 
Hanrahan in his daily work, confining him to his 
room, where he suffered all its hideous tortures, 

The pain was in the right leg. Finally it affect- 
ed his appetite and weakened his whole body. At 
this time Mr Hanrahan was living at Hamilton, 
Ontario. A druggist with whom he was acquaint- 
ed happened to learn of bis troubles, and recom- 
mended Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
After some persuasion Mr Hanrahan was induced 
to buy a box and begin regular treatment. The 
result surprised him. The effect of the medicine 
was felt at once. Mr Hanrahan, it is unnecessary 
to say, was well pleased to find such prompt re- 
lief. He continued the treatment, taking six or 
seven boxes in all, and being rewarded by the en- 


tire banishment of rheumatic pains. It is now 
some time since Mr Hatirahan regained his health, 
and he has never been troubled by rheumatism 
since. 

**I do not hesitate,’’ said Mr Hanrahan, ‘‘to 
recommend the pills to all sufferers of rheumatic 
troubles. They have made me a well man.”’ 

‘‘Where can the pills be bought, you ask? Oh, 
at most any drug store.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necesary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la grippe 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in male OF 
female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents & 
box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are never. sol l 
in bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 








‘What 








with a little enterprise, to 
sell Climax Dish Washers and Sel 
heating Flatirons. #10 A DAY for the right par- 
ties. One agent cleared $20 every day for six month8. 
Permanent position in town, city or country. g ° 
chance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, 0: 





—~We wish to employa few 
$ i 0 A DAY inicit WEN and WOMEN 











